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MY BOYS AND GIRLS, AWAY. 


BY JULIA H. MAY, 


I have written them all a letter, 
My girls and boys away, 
And asked them for an answer 
To gladden my New Year’s day. 
And back on the wings of eighty-two 
The welcome missives fly, 
From sunny south, and glowing west 
A glad and quick reply. 
* * * * + 


“IT never used to be tardy,” 
(Wrote she of the auburn hair), 
‘* And now I am an old graduate, 
I must surely be early there. 
From bither, thither, every where, 
Sweet thoughts rush home to you, 
And the warm heart-beats of ’75 
Are hot in ’82.” 


‘‘T thank you for a thought of me ; 
It is good to be carried back 
To those happy days” (so Miraim writes), 
‘*On memory’s pleasant track. 
Help, from the books of long ago, 
My grateful life receives; 
But the volume that I study now, 
My baby turns the leaves.” 


‘‘A Happy New Year”’ (from Phillip’s pen), 

‘* My dear old teacher. Pray 

Interpret that ambiguous old 
In a charitable way. 

Some things grow sweet with passing years, 
Are better old than new; 

’Tis thus with thoughts of long ago, 
And home, and school, and you.” 


“Your letter ’’ (Mabel’s tender word) 
‘* Brought me a glad surprise. 
(I can see the blush on her fresh young cheek, 
And the love-light in her eyes). 
“Some things you taught last year in school 
Come back to me every day. 
Let me send you a kiss on the wings of the wind 
From your youngest child away.”’ 
* * * * * 
And so they come from North and South, 
From East and distant West; 
And I cannot tell, through my happy tears, 
Which letter is the best. 
But I’m sure no brighter, purer light 
Has gladdened my New Year’s day, 
Than shines in my heart as I read the words 
From my boys and girls away. 


Jan. 1, 1882. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Epucation.— The cause of education is always in 
danger of suffering from our very familiarity with its 
presentation. Education is not a mere fine word. It 
means the equipping of youth with intelligence and the 


means of livelihood. It means safeguards against pov- 
erty, crime, and barbarism. It recognizes the value of 
every human soul. It is the glory of a democracy.— 
Gov. Long's Inaugural. 


Hore ror tHE New-Yxar.—The year opens more 
auspiciously for education than any one we can remem- 
ber. Good news from all quarters. The people are 
beginning to feel the effect of discussion; the dead 
issues that have been ground out before institutes and 
associations are laid aside; the living questions, — the 
child, his nature, his needs, are now being somewhat 
earnestly considered. Lesson-learning and reciting is 
no longer believed to be the chief end of the child in 
Teaching is in the ascendant; this means joy, 


life, and attraction for youth.— School Journal. 


A Srupy or “ Boys’ Lirerature.”—Fathers and 
mothers ought to know what their children read, since 
children of all ages and classes will read. The news- 
stands are overloaded with piles of “ boys’ papers,” 
which are also read by multitudes of girls, if one may 
judge from the number of eager little girls who stop on 
their way to and from school. Whether these papers 
are suitable for instructing and improving the young 
mind, parents may have an opportunity of judging from 
the illustrations and tales which they display. By 
dint of closely watching the boys and girls who frequent 
the street-cars during the hour before the opening of 


43 
school, it is not hard to find which of these periodicals 


are most popular. The boy who sits next to you ina 
car or a ferryboat will, if judiciously approached, give 
you very frank opinions on the subject of literature. 
After some study at the news-stands and frequent con- 
versations with boys, ranging in class from the boot- 
black to the small boy on his way to boarding-school, 
we have come to the conclusion that nine boys out of 
ten read the story-papers expressly prepared for them. 
The dime novel, which paved the way for these papers, 
and which was comparatively harmless beside them, 
has seemingly been banished to the remote rural dis- 
tricts, and its yellow covers no longer flutter in the 
breeze.— Freeman’s Journal and Catholic Reg. 


A Puan or Teacuine.—An institution at Evanston, 
Illinois, has.in course of experiment a plan of teaching, 
defined as follows : 


1. Each learner takes only such studies as he or his 
friends select; advances according to his own talent 
and application, without being held back or dragged 
along with classmates; and as soon as one study is 
completed is passed into another, without waiting for 
others. If, for sickness or other cause, his studies are 
interrupted, he resumes where he left off, instead oi 
skipping to recite with a class. ‘ 

2. Teachers, instead of spending their whole time 
in “hearing recitations,” spend four days of each week 
in teaching, calling each learner in turn to their desks 
and giving him what help he needs, without taking 


tthe time of other students. 


3. The fifth day of each week is devoted to oral and 
written examinations, which in one-fifth of the time 
serves all the best uses of the daily class recitations 
usual in other schools, 


Morat Epvucation.—At the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, held recently in 
Boston, it was exceedingly gratifying to notice the 
prominence given to the subject of moral culture. 
Half the time of the first session of the convention, and 
half of one of the two sessions of the high school 
section, were devoted to this topic. While the per- 
fection of modern appliances for teaching, and the great 
progress secured by their use, received fitting illustra- 
tion and commendation, the thought was enforced, 
again and again, that all this was of little account com- 
pared with the importance of rightly training the 
moral nature of the youth in our schools. The fact 
was also made evident that we have more reason for 
gratitude than many suppose, in that the schools of the 
Commonwealth are, to such an extent, in the hands of 
men and women of the highest moral and religious 
character.— Congregationalist. 


EpucATIONAL WORK AMONG THE SouTHERN Poor 
Wuites.—The Georgia Conference (Methodist) at its 
last session adopted these resolutions : 


1. That the time has come to give greater prominence 
to our white educational work in the South, and that 
we should found and foster seminaries and academies 
in proportion to the wants of our people. _ 

2. That we need one white university for the cen- 
tral South, devoted to the training of our youth of both 
sexes, and trust that the time is at hand when the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society will be able to render effectual 
aid tothisend. 

3. That the Methodist Episcopal Church is the con- 
stant and firm friend of the public-school system of our 
land. Her members as citizens have ever been true to 


the best interest of education, and now as heretofore 


agree to give their support. to the Federal and State 
officers who have the charge of this subject. 


A Tracuer’s Diptoma Enouanp.—The Univer- 
sity of London has taken an important step in resolv- 
ing to confer a new degree, to be called the “/Teachers’ 
Diploma.” It isto be under the seal of the University, 
and signed by the chancellor. It is to be delivered at 
the public presentation for degrees to each candidate 
who has passed a successful examination. No one will 
be examined, however, who has not already graduated. 
The examination will test the practical ability as well 
as the information of the candidates, and will combine 
a close scrutiny into the knowledge regarding the 
theory of the art of teaching. These diplomas will be 
certificates of merit of the highest order, and their pos- 


session will no doubt be greatly advantageous to those 
who gain them. Another peak has been provided in 
the mountain system of the educational world, and we 
trust that many of those who are already connected 
with the London University will prepare themselves 
for the ascent.— The London Schoolmaster. 


IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATING THE COLOR.- 
SENSE. 


BY DR. A. VON. REUSS, 
(In the Vienna Medical Press, 1880, Nos. 26-28.) 


[Translated by Dr. B. Joy Boston.] 

“The subject I would speak of interests rather the 
teacher than the physician. The latter must, however, 
for various reasons, be familiar with it. It touches 
every educated person, and is of not only theoretical 
but eminently practical importance. On a topic relat- 
ing to the education of a sense, the physician naturally 
is the first to be called onforan opinion. The question 
is that of educating our sense of color to the extent of the 
development of our organ of vision,—perhaps even the 
still further development of this organ.” 

“The large number of examinations which have been 
lately made in so many different places, unanimously 
prove that color-blindness exists among males to a 
greater extent than females. Whilst 3.49 per cent. of 
all males are color-blind, only 0.28 per cent. of females 
are found thus defective. The fact would be explained 
(and is explained on all sides) by women for thousands 
of years having had more to do with colors, and that 
thus the power of distinguishing color by the female 
sex has become more acute, and hence fewer female 
children are born color-blind. Whilst this assumption 
cannot be proved, it yet seems natural. This fact does 
not militate against it, namely, that color-blind girls are 
not cured by constant familiarity with colors, since it 
is admitted that color-blindness is incurable, and 
that no amount of color-teaching or work with colors 
will do other for a color-blind than help him conceal his 
defect to a certain extent, but can never free him of it.” 

(After speaking of the ‘possibility of developing the 
color-sense in a Darwinian view, and by generations of 
education, possibly reducing the proportion of color- 
blind malés, Dr. Reuss goes on to say :) 

“Of more importance as touching our generation, is 
the third reason for introducing systematic exercise, of 
the color-sense into the schools, namely, the early de- 
tection of color-blindness. This is a defect which for- 
bids certain occupations. Besides the railroads and the 
ocean, I need but mention painters of all classes, color- 
ers, dyers, and others who, as manufacturers or sellers, 
deal in colored stuffs, embroiderers, etc. The color- 
blind who get into these occupations meet with the 
greatest difficulties, even if they do not have to give 
them up; whilst as writers, wood or metal-workers, 
farmers, and so on, they would be quite at home, or at 
least, their defect would then cause no harm. It is cer- 


tainly a mercy to let the color-blind know early of their 
defect, That they may remain forever ignorant of it, 
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or find it out too late, there is abundant proof ‘of. In 
a general way they feel that they are rather deficient 
in distinguishing colors, and therefore rather avoid 
them, but stoutly resist the idea that they are color- 
blind. Often they really imagine that all mankind see 
as they do. The early detection of color-blinduess, how- 
ever, can be more simply reached than through system- 
atic education of the color-sense. 

“But the most important and all-sufficient reason which 
I would present is, that our knowledge of color, like all 
other knowledge, must be acquired. How poor this 
knowledge is in the large majority of mankind can be 
confirmed by every examiner who tests great numbers 
of people in the various classes of society. I had ample 
opportunity for this in the examination for color-blind- 
ness of the employés of one of our large railroads. The 
test included the officials as well as the under employés, 
and the same has occurred not only in one but in many 
places in various countries. It will be believed when I 
say I often found in the lower classes the grossest igno- 
rance,—an impossibility to name the simplest principal 
colors: I mean, of course, in those having a normal 
color-sense. It will be less readily believed that even 
among the so-called educated classes an extraordinary 
ignorance of colors exists. This held true not only with 
railroad officials, but equally with other classes; and I 
must admit that even with students and physicians the 
simple placing together the colors in Holmgren’s 
worsted test was often done shamefully slowly or posi- 
tively incorrectly. Gray and brown were often con- 
founded, yellowish-green and bluish-green, and red aud 
purple frequently not distinguished. The deciding 
what colors there were in a mixture was more often 
wrong than right. Professor Virchow recently com- 
plained, as a teacher, ‘that the majority of young men 
could not correctly decide on the finer shading of the 
commonest colors.’ I well remember the repeated com- 
plaints of my father, who, as professor of mineralogy, 
constantly met with difficulties in the tests deciding on 
the color of a mineral, not to be expected in university 
members. 

“But is this the fault of the individual? Are we 
ever taught colors in the schools? In the primary 
and middle, certainly not. We are taught the spectral 
colors; that is, we have to learn their names by heart, 
and that is all. It is taken as a matter of course that 
colors are known, but when are they learned except in 
the family at home, this no one has asked. At home, 
however, it is not thoroughly done, — at least not in all 
homes, — exceptionally in the lower classes, certainly, 
unless the parents’ occupation lead naturally to it. 
The reason of this is the lack of appreciation and un- 
certain division of tones and nuances of the individual 
colors. There is difficulty with the most common com- 
pound colors. Not to speak of violet, red-violet, and 
blue-violet, which are called blue, lilac, or violet, 1 would 
only mention orange. We know that this color means 
a mixture of red and yellow, with preponderance of the 
former, of which red lead is a sample. Yet we hear 
colors designated as orange which are composed of very 
varying amounts of the two base colors, which would 
be much better called gold-yellow. Even oranges that 
give the name vary greatly in yellowish-red tones. It 
is the same with a number of colors whose names come 
from objects that vary greatly individually; for exam- 
ple, straw-yellow, wood-brown, amber-yellow, ash-gray, 
wine-yellow, cherry-red, etc. It is somewhat better 
with the colors whose examples do not so greatly vary, 
especially with the mineral colors, as cinnabar-red, sul- 
phur-yellow, emerald-green, lapis-lazuli, etc. ; or those 
derived from colored blossoms or flowers, as forget-me- 
nots, corn-flower-blue, peach-blossom-red, and poppy-red. 

_ “Tn reality, the colors which get their names from ob- 
jects varying greatly are sharply defined and definitely 
used; this fact, however, has to be learned. Still more 
is it the case with those colors which have no natural 
samples; as, for instance, Naples-yellow, India-red, 
Schweinfurt-green, Imperial-yellow, Isabel-yellow, Lou- 
ise-blue; or when the name comes from an object less 
well known or not so readily comparable, like Pistach- 
green, sea-green, and so on. Of less importance are the 
newer compounds, the fashionable colors to which ar- 
bitrary names are attached, or those that are subse- 
quently forgotten ; for example, new-red, Solferino-red, 


Tegetthof-blue, etc. Now the larger number of these 
color appellations are used in science, art, or the indus- 
tries and business, yet but little, if any opportunity is 
afforded to learn them. 

“ Color-teaching will, therefore, not only be a positive 
gain in knowledge, but it will quicken the color-sense. 
Practice in observing and discriminating colors, decid- 
ing on even a small amount of one color in a mixture, 
must undoubtedly give us, so to speak, a certain deli- 
cacy of appreciation. It is difficult for an unpractised 
person to distinguish in a gray a mixture of yellow or 
green; to say of a black velvet whether it shades to blue 
or brown; whether a white paper is yellowish or bluish, 
ete. To the unpractised eye it is all gray, black, or 
white. The common people, like children, seek bright 
colors, the more voyant the better; harmony is no con- 
sequence. ‘To these there is no sense in a modest, quiet 
color, and their color-harmony offends all taste. As the 
manufacturer must meet the taste of his customer, or 
has none himself, art and trade suffer, and all that could 
be better as to the color-sense would be awakened and edu- 
cated in all grades of society from earliest childhood. 
In this I think lies the true meaning of the subject. 

“In urging the introduction of color-teaching in the 
primary schools, I am but asking what has long ago 
been done for the ear. Music is taught in all the 
schools, and I will not ask whether this is not second- 
ary to the education of the color-sense. Moreover, for 
this there is no call for a new subject and study among 
both teacher and scholar. Color-teaching must com- 
mence as early as possible, in the kindergarten, but 
more definite teaching will begin in the primary school 
as a part of object-teaching, and afterward associated 
with natural-history studies. It must of course be con- 
tinued in the grammar school, and only ended with 
professional studies. 

“The suggestion of the whole subject comes from Dr. 
Hugo Magnus, docent of ophthalmology at Breslau, 
who is unwearied in urging it. I have been always es- 
pecially interested, and particularly on account of the 
recent publication by my Breslau colleague, entitled 
Systematic Education of the Color-Sense, accompanied 
by a color chart and the colored cards which go with it. 
He here develops, as in his former writings, a definite 
plan for teaching colors in the primary schools, and thus 
offers the necessary means of instruction. This latter 
consists of a color chart on which, in nine rows, are col- 
ored ovals,—brown, crimson, red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, violet, gray, each in four shades. The child is to 
first get a conception of the nine colors. The teacher 
then shows how the colors alter by becoming lighter or 
darker, illustrating it by suitable and common exam- 
ples. When each child has this thoroughly impressed 
on him, then the second part iscommenced with. There 
is a set of colored oval cards similar to those on the 
chart. The children are now to select from these and 
match to the ovals on the chart; then to group the 
cards by shades; pick out those of the color of objects 
named or pointed out, etc. 

“T think that this method of instruction can but com- 
mend itself to all. It may be varied or modified; be- 
sides the chart and cards other samples may be used, 


but they will all be based on this principle of Dr. Mag- 
nus. This proposed has the advantage of being 
already prepared and introduced. The point is, that 
color-teaching must be introduced into the schools sys- 
Tp pa the how will not, then, be difficult to de- 
cide on. 


BED-ROCK PRINCIPLES. 


Professor Ogden, principal of the Ohio Central Nor- 
mal School, and late president of the Ohio State Teach- 
er’s Association, lays down the following articles of 
faith : 

1, That sound academic learning is the only basis for 
successful professional practice in teaching. i. 

2. That this should, as far as possible, be acquired in 
the public schools and colleges, with which the State is 
liberally supplied, and for which abundant provision 
has been made. 

3. That since this is not donefin the majority of 
cases owing, in part, to a misconception of the duties of 
normal schools, they are compelled to do this academic 
work in connection with the professional training. 
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4, That no amount of cramming for county examin- 
ations will make good teachers ; but that this interferes, 
rather, with comprehensive professional acquirements 


and sound learning. 
5. That to teach well requires more than a mere 


knowledge of the branches, as such, however extended 
this knowledge may be. That knowledge must be 
vitalized and exalted by spiritual force and native in- 
telligence, before it becomes efficient as an educational 
agent. 

7 That in a professional course for teachers, such as 
should be established in every normal school, the first 
thing to be studied is man, in all his possible relations, 
both as a physical and metaphysical being; also as to 
his antecedents and history, and his possible future. 

7. That the various kinds of knowledge or science, 
and all employments and activities must next be studied 
or in the same connection, not as an end, however, but 
as a means for producing an end; to-wit, making man 
what he ought to be. 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


BY JAMES MC ALISTER, 
Supt. of Public Schools, Milwaukee. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

1. In teaching geography, the teacher’s constant aim 
should be to invest the subject with human interest. 
The earth should be treated as the abode of man, and 
all its features and phenomena should be presented in 
their bearings upon the varieties of the human race, the 
different stages of social progress, the various occupa- 
tions of civilized beings, and the commerce of the world. 
This object can be more strongly insisted upon as the 
pupil advances into the higher grades, but it should be 
borne in mind in the beginning of the course, as well. 
While an accurate knowledge of the necessary details 
must be insisted upon, great care should be taken to 
avoid making the lessons mere exercises in memorizing 
names; and this can best be avoided by showing how all 
the arrangements of the earth’s surface stand related to 
man’s activities, and how perfect is the adaptation of 
human beings with their varying characteristics, to the 
geographical conditions in which they are found. 

2. Too much emphasis cannot be given to the impor- 
tance of making use of the geographical environment 
in explaining technical terms to young pupils. In the 
lessons on physical geography in the lowest grade, the | 
same course should be pursued. Begin always with 
what is near and common,—with facts which can be as- 
certained by observation and experiment, and proceed 
thence, step by step, to what is remote and unknown. 
Never require a definition of what lies beyond the pu- 
pil’s experience till this has been done. By faithfully 
following this method of instruction, not only will the 
interest of pupils be stimulated into wholesome activity, 
but correct habits of studying nature will be formed, 
and the knowledge acquired will be of positive and last- 
ing value. 

3. Strive by all the resources at your command to 
enable the pupils to realize in their minds the aspect of 
nature in foreign lands. The recital of simple facts 
will not suffice for this purpose. The imagination must 
be called into action. Comparisons must be made, de- 
scriptions given, illustrations used, which will enable 
the pupils to form mental pictures of the scenery, the 
flora and fauna, the men with their institutions, cus- 
toms, and occupations, which belong to countries differ- 
ing in these particulars from our own surroundings. 
To secure this end, the practice of reading to the classes 
suitable selections from instructive books is strongly 
recommended. Make free use of incidents of travel or 
adventure and of matters of historic or romantic inter- 
est, in connection with the lessons :n descriptive geog- 
raphy. The caution must be repeated not to allow this 
kind of work to supersede the necessity on the pupil’s 
part of acquiring an accurate knowledge of the details 
prescribed in the Syllabus; but a judicious use of the 
means indicated, will be found by the teacher to be a 
help rather than a hindrance to the class. + 

4. Do not neglect the map-drawing. Every pupil 
should have frequent practice in the rapid execution of bold 
outlines on the board, slate, and paper. Each division, 
and the countries for which map-drawing"is required in 
the Syllabus, should be studied by the pupils, with 
chalk or pencil in hand, till a fair sketch can be pro- 
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duced ina few minutes. The chief difficulty the teacher 
will have to deal with is the reluctance of pupils, as a 
general thing, to do rapid work. But regular practice 
will soon overcome the desire for fine work. Facility 
of execution will come with continued effort. What 
the teacher must bear in mind, and insist upon, is that 
an inferior sketch quickly made is more valuable for 
the purposes of recitation, than an elaborate drawing in 
the production of which much time has been consumed. 
The latter is well enough in its place; but it should 
come last, that is, after the class has become thoroughly 
familiar with the graphic representation of the country, 
and as a special exercise to be performed individually 
by the pupils. : 

5. Make constant use of the globe, maps, and charts 
throughout the entire course. But do not rest satisfied 
with the ability of pupils to locate the physical features 
and the topography of a country upon the map. The 
work of the class cannot be regarded as finished until 
they can recite the leading facts from memory. The 
proper combination of map and memory-work is the 
only method of instruction from which really valuable 
results can be obtained. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS.—(VII) 


BY WM, A. MOWRY, A.M. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S ELECTION AND DEATH. 


It is just one year to-day since General Garfield was 
elected President by the votes of the electoral colleges 
in the various States. That was a momentous day. It 
was one of the sublimest spectacles the sun ever shone 
upon. Ifa sublimer can be found it was that which 
preceded it. Thirty-eight States, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the lakes to the Gulf, 
had upon one day selected by ballot these electors. 
With them lay the power of choosing the chief magis- 
trate of a great nation, for the next four years. The 
ruler who was to bear sway over 50,000,000 people was 
elected as quietly and with as little excitement as the 
most commonplace and unimportant affair. The sev- 
eral colleges of electors came together, recorded their 
votes, made out and signed their certificates, sent one to 
Washington by mail, placed a second in the hands of a 
special messenger selected by themselves, gave the third 
into the keeping of the United States District Judge, 
and returned to their homes. Their stay together was 
not necessarily an hour, and their act was really but an 
executive one, or possibly it might be called merely a 
clerical one. The people had pronounced their judg- 
ment, and they had but to record the decision. Yet 
how sublime their duty! They gave forth their votes 
which selected a man who had risen from poverty and 
obscurity, who by his own powers had become one of 
the leaders in the land, — they had selected him and 
placed him in the position of the foremost man of the 
world. He now was to occupy the most conspicuous 
post among the rulers of the nations; the highest, the 
most enviable position among men. 

Three months must intervene to glve him time to 
mature his policy, select his cabinet, and prepare to en- 
ter upon his high duties. Quickly these three months 
pass by. Four months in the discharge of the duties of 
his office follow them. His plans and his policy fore- 
shadowed satisfy the people to a remarkable degree. 
Evidently he is worthy the place which he is called to 
fill, and equal to the high duties he is to perform. 
Familiar with the wants of the country, versed in affairs 
of the government, vigorous in thought, decided in 
purpose, bold in execution, he will discharge the duties 
of his high office regardless of the selfishness of polit- 
ical demagogues and shallow place-seekers. He is not 
to carry on the gevernment to reward friends, nor is he 
to be deterred by fear of enemies. 

But, alas! “Man proposes, God disposes.” The 
cowardly assassin,—piqued because not appointed to the 
position he craves, with a morbid and half-insane desire 
to win notoriety in some way, yet nof insane enough to 
abridge or in the least interfere with his moral respon- 
sibility,—coming up behind him, fires the fatal shot 
which is to cause such prolonged suffering, and finally 
the death of our good President. 

Then followed an experience the world had never be- 
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fore received. By means of the telegraph over the 
lands and under the seas, the condition of the suffering 
President became the household-talk of the civilized 
world. At the breakfast-table, on change, in the marts 
of travel, the tramway carriage or the railway coach ; 
the English people, the French, Spanish, Italian, Cos- 
sack, Turk, or Austrian; in Jerusalem, Mecca, Con- 
stantinople, Paris, London, or Berlin; as friend met 
friend, the first salutation, by common impulse, was, 
“ How is the President? Will he live? God grant 
that his life may be spared !” 

Never before, probably, in the history of the wide 
world, was there manifested by all nations so general a 
sympathy, such cordial good-will, such earnest, heart- 
felt desires, from Christian, Jew, or Mohammedan, that 
the life of any one man might be preserved, as was 
manifest for the recovery of President Garfield. Among 
all Christians, not merely in this land, but elsewhere, 
wherever men worship the One God and implore bless- 
ings through his Son, Jesus Christ, prayers were sent 
up to heaven for the life of Garfield. No such unanim- 
ity of Christian purpose and desire was ever observed. 
Many men, good, pious souls, trembled,—being weak in 
the faith, —lest God should not grant a favorable an- 


_|swer to their prayers; and so the infidel would scoff, 


and the unbeliever taunt, and say “ What good in 
prayer ?” 

In ancient. times Uzzah was very zealous for the 
safety of the Ark of God: 


“ And when they came to Nachor’s threshing-floor, 
Uzzah put forth his hand and took hold of it, for the 
oxen shook it. And the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Uzzah; and God smote him there for his error ; 
and there he died by the ark of God.” 


These good people were very much afraid the oxen 
would stumble and overturn the ark. They must put 
forth their profane hands lest God’s ark should receive 
injury. The impulse appears good, but the purpose is 
neither wise nor reverent. 

God knows. Man is ignorant. Let God do as 
seemeth him good. This should be the spirit of all true 
prayer. In an age given up to psychological speculation 
and material philosophy, is it to be supposed that the 
great God who presides over all the world, and who 
rules in all ages shall bend his purposes to suit the 
short-sighted whims of finite man? Yet God heard 
every prayer, and his answers were full of tender love 
and pitying mercy. 

President Garfield died September 19, after eleven 


weeks of intense pain and suffering. 
(To be continued.) 
Providence, R. I , Dec. 7, 1881. 


NASBY ON THE POLITENESS OF FRENCH 
CHILDREN. 


Politeness, with the French, is a matter of education as well 
as nature. The French child is taught that lesson from the 
beginning of its existence, and it is made a part of its life. It 
is the one thing that is never forgotten, and lack of it is never 
forgiven. French children do not go about clamoring for the 
best places, and sulking if they do not get them, and talking 
in a rude, boisterous way. They do not take favors and atten- 
tions as a matter of course and unacknowledged. The slight- 
est attention shown them is acknowledged by the sweetest 
kind of a fow,—not the dan cing-master’s bow, but a genuine 
one,—and the invariable “‘ Merci, monsieur!’’ or madame and 
mademoiselle, as the case may be. 

I was in a compartment w ith a little French boy of twelve, 
the precise age at which A merican children, as a rule, deserve 
killing for their rudeness and general disagreeableness. He 
was dressed faultlessly, but his clothes were not the chief 
charm. I sat between him and the open window, and he was 
eating pears. Now, an American boy of that age would either 
have dropped the cores upon the floor, or tossed them out of 
the window without regard to anybody. But this small gentle- 
man, every time, with a “ Permit me, monsieur,” said in the 
most pleasant way, rose and came to the window, and dropped 
them out, and then “‘ Merci, monsieur,”’ as he quietly took his 
seat. It was a delight. I am sorry to say that such small 
boys do not travel on American railroads to any alarming ex- 
tent. Would they were more frequent. 

And when in his seat, if an elderly person or any one else 


came in, he was the very first to rise and offer his place, if it 
were in the slightest degree more comfortable than the one 
vacant ; and the good-nature with which he insisted upon the 
new-comer taking it was something “‘ altogether too sweet for 
anything,’ as the faro bankeress would say. 

And this boy was no exception. He was not a show-boy 
out posting ot Si the great American republic, or such of it 
as happened to be in France at the time; but he was a sample, 


a type of the regulation French child. I have seen just as 
much politeness in the ragged waifs in the Faubourg St. An- 


toine, when the child never saw the blue sky more than the 
little patches that could be seen over the tops of seven-storied 
houses as, I ever did in the Champs Elyse. One Sunday, at St. 
Cloud, where the ragged children of poverty are taken by their 
mothers for air and light, it was a delight to fill the pockets 
with sweets to give them. They had no money to buy, and 
the little human rats looked longingly at the riches of the 
candy stands, and a sou’s worth made the difference between 
perfect happiness and half-pleasure. You gave them the sou’s 
worth, and what a glad smile came to the lips! and accom- 
panied with it was the delicious-half-bow and half-courtesy, 
and invariable ‘‘ Merci, monsieur.’’ One little tot, who could 
not speak, filled her tiny mouth with the unheard-of-delicacies 
she had received, and too young to say ** merci,’”’ put up her 
lips to be kissed. — Nasby in Toledo Blade. 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


THE MINIMUM OF RULES, 


1. Never attempt to teach what you do not understand. 
2. Never tell a child what you can make that child tell you. 
3. Never give a piece of information without asking the 


children to repeat it. 

4. Never use a hard word when an easy one will answer. 

5. Never make a rule you do not rigidly enforce. 

6. Never give an unnecessary command. 

7. Never permit a child to remain in the class without some- 
thing to do. 


SPECIFIC DIRECTIONS FOR PUPILS. 


(Read these directions to your pupils, and make each direction the 
topic of a short informal talk.) 


1, Stand erect when reading ‘or reciting, without touching 
the desk with your hands. 

2. Open your mouth in speaking, and speak clearly, loudly, 
and distinctly. 

8. Answer in full sentences, and try to use good English. 

4. In all examinations, whether written or oral, be honest 
and honorable, never prompting others, nor allowing others 
to aid you. 

5. Study, not so much for credits as for knowledge. 

6. Do not study later than eight or nine o’clock at night, 
and, when sick, do not study at all. 

7. For most scholars, one hour’s study in the morning is 
worth two in the evening. 

8. Give your undivided attention to whatever work you 
try to do. 

9. When your eyes ache, stop studying. 

10. If you wish to become a good scholar take care of your 
health. By a judicious interchange of work and play, study 
and recreation, avoid breaking down. 

11. Do your own work, and do not meddle with the affairs 
of your classmates. 

12. Remember that your success in school, as well as in life, 
depends mainly upon patient industry and hard work. 

13. Remember that you should learn your lessons for your 
own benefit, not because your teacher requires you to learn 
them. When you fail to do your work, you cheat not your 
teacher, but yourself. 


DIRECTIONS ABOUT WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS, 


1. Do not bein ahurry. Take time to read every question 
carefully, so that you may be sure to answer just what is 
asked, and nothing else. 

2. Work slowly and thoughtfully. Think out your answers, 
and condense them into the fewest words possible. 

3. If you come to a puzzling question, pass it by until you 
have answered the rest, and then turn back to it when you 
are not pressed for time. 

4. Write neatly and legibly, and punctuate as you write. 
Separate your answers by a space, so that the examiner may 
distinguish each without confusion. 

5. After you have completed a paper, go over it carefully 
with reference to accuracy, expression, spelling, punctuation, 
and capitals.—John Swett, on *‘ Methods of Teaching.”’ 


PRACTICAL TOPICS FOR STUDY. 


Examiner Harlan, of Harford County, Maryland, presents 
such timely and suggestive topics as these for his teachers to 
consider and discuss; they will suit other latitudes of the 
country, if we judge rightly: 

1. How can the number of pupils in our public schools be 
increased, and the attendance made more regular ? 

Sub-heads.—Census of each school district; whose duty to 
_— negligent parents, and how best accomplished; aid for 
indigent children; neat school-house; earnest teacher; inter- 
ested pupils; necessity of union of teachers and trustees, 

2. In what respects do our schools fail to meet the wants of 
the people, and how can the defects be removed ? 

Sub-heads.— What the people want; usual character of school 
work; getting into ruts; hearing lessons versus teaching; want 
of method; exhibits at county fair. 

8. Can teachers do good work who do not study, do not read 
educational works, and do not meet together for consultation ? 

Sub-heads. — Effect of study on the mind; necessity for ac- 
curate scholarship in the school-room; school journals and 
their effects; comparison of methods; teachers’ associations 
and institutes, 

4 Letter-writing as a test of good work on the part of teacher 
and pupil; written examinations by the examiner when visit- 
ing the school. . 

Sub-heads.—Usual errors in writing; punctuation, capital 
and spelling; cause of lack of power to express thoughts, an 
results of the same; practical nature of the work; effect of last 
year’s examinations as observed by different teachers; ability 
of eae to write from dictation. 

. When should the two public examinations required by 
law be held, and how ? 

Sub-heads —Availability of different times; different classes 
of pupils at different times; effect on promotions; effect of 
written examinations; records of same; should rules for pro- 


motion in higher grades be rigid ? 
Does the corps of public school teachers of Harford County 
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exercise its proper influence in the county; and, if not, how 
far are they themselves responsible ? 
. Sub-heads.—Personal influence of each in his district; influ- 
ence of the body on the whole community; organization o 
corps; professional pride; community of interest; temporary 
teachers. 
7. How can the public school property best be preserved ? 
Sub-heads. —School-house ; furniture ; grounds ; books ; 
teacher’s duty; pupil’s duty; necessity of economy. 


SCIENCE. 


Ancient Views concerning Earthquakes.—Anaxagoras, the 
Rhodian, held that earthquakes are nothing but a sort of cos- 
mic flatulence,—winds which have strayed into caverns, where 
they cannot find an outlet. Aristotle ascribes them to vapors 
generated by the filtration of water through the fissures of a 
rocky sea-bottom; and Pliny, to the pressure of air confined 
in deep caves, and reacting against the collapse of superin- 
cumbent rock-strata. But the most ingenious explanation is 
offered by St. Thomas of Aquinas: Earthquakes, he suggests, 
may be caused by the struggles of defunct misbelievers trying 
(by a simultaneous stampede, perhaps) to escape from the pit 
of torment.— Popular Science Monthly. 

— Mr. John Michels, editor of Science, has obtained speci- 
mens of the Knyahinya meteorite which fell in Hungary on 
June 9, 1866, and in which Dr. Hahn asserted that he detected 
the presence of fossil organisms. While Mr. Michels bas veri- 
fied the correctness of Dr. Hahn’s statements as to what he 
saw, he leaves for further consideration the deductions made 
by Hahn. Any one interested in the origin and nature of me- 


teorites may, through the courtesy of Mr. Michels, make a| y 


microscopical examination of prepared sections of a fragment 
of the Koyahinya one in the editorial rooms of Science, (N. Y. 
City), anddraw his own conclusions. 

— Under the auspices of the Spanish Government, a na- 
tional exhibition of mining, metallurgy, ceramics, and glass 
manufacture is to be held in May of this year at Madrid. 


Count Valmaseda is president of the mining department, and 
Sefior Don José Rivera y Fuells has assumed a similar post for 
the metallurgical division. 


VARIETIES. 


GHOSTS. 


At noon of night, and at the night’s pale end, 
Such things have chanced to me 
As one, by day, would scarcely tell a friend 
For fear of mockery. 
Shadows, you say; mi of the brain! 
I know not, faith not IL. 
Is it more strange the dead should walk again 
Than that the quick should die ? 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


— Why are the chickens’ necks like dinner-bells ? Because 
they are often wrung for company. 


— Why is the letter “‘O”’ like the equator? Because it is 
a circle dividing the gl-o-be into equal parts. 


— Ministers should be careful when they request the choir 
to omit a stanza of a hymn, to see how the detached parts 
will fit together. A certain minister, after saying, ‘* Omit the 
second verse,’’ was surprised to hear the hymn sung as follows: 

“ When Thou my righteous Judge, shalt come 
To take Thy ransomed people home, 
Shall I among them stand ? 
Shall such a worthless worm as I, 
Who sometimes am afraid to die, 
Be found at Thy right hand? 


“ O Lord, prevent it by Thy grace,” etc. 
“ Always pay as you go,” said an old Aberdonian to his 


nephew. ‘But, uncle, suppose I haven’t thi 
with?” “Then don’t go.” 


— An Irishman, eating his first green corn, handed the cob 
to the waiter and asked, “‘ Will ye plaze put some more banes 
upon me sthick ?”’ 


“* My daughter’s painting,” said Bullibear proudly, stoppin 
before an alleged work art. Beautiful, 
“Yes,” replied Fogg; slowly, “but what do you call it? 
What does it represent?” “ Ah, well —yes—the fact is, we 
have not decided what to call it yet; but isn’t it lovely ?”’ 


— Uncle Mose says that some niggers’ honesty is reggerl 
mos’ly by de spunk of de yard dog. / 9 


— A recipe for lemon-pie vaguely adds: ‘‘ Then sit on a stove 


and stir constantly.” Just as if any one could sit 
and not stir constantly! y on a stove 


— Robert Smith, brother of Sydney, was a lawyer, and ha 
pened on one occasion to be engaged in preci with an 4-4 
cellent physician touching the merits of their respective pro- 
fessions. ‘You must admit,”’ ed Dr. ——, ‘that your 

; “‘ there you have ; yours certain! 
them the first chance.”’ rere 


— There is a wealthy brewer in Montreal who built a ch 
and inscribed on it: ‘‘This church was erected by Thomas 
Molson, at his sole expense. Hebrews, XX. chapter.”” Some 
of the McGill College wags got a ladder one ni ht, and altered 
oS ne 80 as to make it read: “ This church was 
y Thomas Molson 
(double) Xx.” at his soul’s expense. He brews 


— It is said that thirty persons in a small town in Michigan 
were poisoned recently by eatin — 


— A German complaining of the overshadowin influence 
of militarism: ‘See the effect on our children; if we have 


amen ap dome boys, they join the military; if girls, the 


— A Californian who tied one end of a 
waist and lassoed a cow with the other, aa Fm 
end of the 


he thought he had the cow, but at the half- 
mile be became convinced thet 


HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


Rev. E. M. Stephenson, Sec. of Co. Board of Examiners, 
Cass Co., Michigan after explaining the new law relating to 
teachers, gives the following practical hints: 


Teachers whose general averages have fallen below eighty 
per cent. in past examinations, need not expect certificates In 
the future, unless they shall have made considerable progress 
in knowledge and efficiency. 

Seventy-five per cent. of the teachers of this county are 
drifting along without any knowledge of what is going on in 
the profession (?). They neither take school journals nor read 
professional works. They find time and money for everything 
but the very things they most need. When five cents a week 
will pay the subscription-price of the best educational journal 
in the jand, and thirty minutes a day will furnish an abun- 
dance of time for a profitable perusal thereof, no teacher can 
afford to be without one. 

Teachers, a generation of wide-awake students is rising, 
who, enjoying better facilities, are laying broader and firmer 
foundations for future usefulness, and who will very soon 
enter into ——, for the positions you hold. To them 
you must inevitably yield, unless by diligence you keep apace 
with the times. 

Such is the general satisfaction given by the teachers 
throughout the county, that the bo desires all those en- 
gaged in the work of teaching, who are giving satisfaction, to 
remain, looking forward to the good time when teaching will 
indeed be a profession. 

After some years of experience, and some knowledge of 
journals and text-books, I can, and do cheerfully and disinter- 
estedly recommend the 

Barnes’s Fourteen Weeks in U. S. History; A. 8. Barnes & 
Co., New York and Chicago. 

Townshend’s Shorter Course in Civil Government ; Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York and Chicago. 

PRIMARY TEACHER (monthly); 16 Hawley street, Boston, 


ass. 
The Moderator (weekly); Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALABAMA.—LINCOLN NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


All the graduates of this institution are now teaching. Its 
students are also to be found as teachers in half the counties 
in the State, as well as in Mississippi and Louisiana, On the 
whole they have turned out well. Greater efforts are being 
put forth by them this year to make themselves more efficient 
for this great work. They are reading more, thinking more, 
and planning more, to make their schools a success. THE 
JouRNAL and PrimaARy TEACHER are giving many of them 
the benefit of the experience and wisdom of some of the most 
advanced educators of the age. Their work has been, and 
still is, carried on under many disadvantages. One of the 
greatest of these is the want of s school-building. Sometimes 
a church can be used also as a school-room; but this is gener- 
ally only a small building, windowless, doorless, and often 
floorless. Moreover, it is built of unhewn logs,—pine poles 
they are called here,—between which:the wind blows, and 
keeps the air cooler than is pleasant for comfort or conducive 
to good health. 

The Uniontown Academy, Perry Co., under the manage- 
ment of J. M. Harris and R. R. Hudson, is in a flourishing 
condition. They are putting the building in good condition, 
and by thorough teaching are laying well the foundation of a 
fine school. The school at Hopewell, four miles from Marion, 
is now carried on in a good, comfortable building, erected 
chiefly by the efforts of the energetic teacher, Miss H. H. 
Curtis, a graduate of ’80. 

Miss Sarah H. Baptist, another member of the same class, is 
teaching at Pike Road, Montgomery County. Last year she 
made a great reputation for herself in this school, and we are 
much mistaken if it is not increased this year. She is one of 
the most conscientious and devoted teachers in the State. 

The public school of Marion is under the management of 
Rev. A. W. McKinney, with Mrs. Frances Nickerson as assist- 
ant. It is in a prosperous condition, and is really too well 
patronized, as the 120 pupils in a 28 x 16 room testify. 

J. H. Howard, ’81, has a splendid school at Autaugaville, 
Autauga Co. A gentleman recently told us that a visit to this 
school had given him more pleasure than he had experienced 
in many a day. He was forcibly impressed with the thor- 
oughness of the instruction and the polite and gentlemanly 
demeanor of the teacher. 

We must pause here, however, as it would take too long to 
mention in detail the Lincolnites who are to-day laboring 
manfully for the elevation of their race, Theirs is certainly a 
grand and noble cause, and in their efforts they have the 
warmest sympathy and hearty support of all good citizens. 

Marion, Ala., 1882, ANITHER CHIEL. 


NEW YORK. 
REGENTS’ EXAMINATIONS, 

Many readers of THE JouRNAL may be interested in 
a true insight into the workings and feelings of New York 
teachers, with regard to the examinations, at the same 
date throughout the State three times each year by the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. This “ band of 
brothers” may be a useful body of men; they certainly are an 
ornamental one. The machinery of the educational system of 
our State consists of wheels and wheels. There are many 
contrivances and appliances for the bettering of the public 
schools of the State, but as shown by the results they seem 
to us somewhat meagre. There are, of course, many of our 


teachers who thoroughly believe in these examinations men- 


tioned before. There are some, however, who question, and 
question honestly, the utility of the work. Theoretically this 
examination is, of course, a good thing; it aims to bring all the 
academies of the State to a common level. Practically its 
workings do not accomplish that. The examination is held 
upon arithmetic, grammar, geography, and spelling. As an 
instance of the comparative failure of its workings,—only last 
year one of the examinations in -arithmetic, and we think in 
one other branch also, was so difficult that only about one in 
a hundred of the examined passed. Owing to the universal 
complaint a new examination was given, and this was consid- 
ered so easy that a much larger proportion than usual passed. 
How about the common level that those who passed the first 
examination and those that passed the second stand upon ? 

This trial is made the bugbear of the school-children’s life. 
We have text-books consisting of the Regents’ Questions. 
They are used in many of the schools, and are used as a 
club to drive the scholars up to the neccessary height. 
This is the ultimatum of many of the scholars, at least 
it is held out to them as such, — the passing the Re- 
gents’ examination. The broad knowledge and generous 
training are lost sight of in the universal method of making 
everything tend toward this examination. Thus no knowl- 
edge of principles is considered of any avail unless it brings 
the correct result. The slightest mistake in addition destroys 
a process that shows the pupil had a thorough knowledge of 
the principles. The answer to an easy, simple question counts 
as much in the summary as does the solving of one of the 
most difficult problems. 

We have made these criticisms not in a spirit of fault-find- 
ing, but because we thought honestly and conscientiously 
something of the kind was needed. We appreciate every ef- 
fort made to render scholars more accurate, we regard it as 
the only basis of true scholarship; we are glad to aid in every- 
thing that tends to the bettering the condition of our schools, 
but we submit that this examination is not the best means to 
accomplish the result. Indeed, we are skeptical enough to be- 
lieve if it were not for the money held out as the inducement 
for the schools to pass as many of their pupils as possible, the 
system would die a speedy and natural death. There are al- 
ways two classes of men,—those who accept nothing new, and 
those who accept everything new. Some will cling tenaciously 


to the old system, others would accept anything in the place 
of it; but between these two extremes stand the great body of 
our teachers. These, we believe, would gladly discuss the 
matter, and, if possible, find something better in its place. If 
that should be found impossible, they certainly would cordially 
agree in striving to improve the system already in vogue. 


FOREIGN. 


IraLty.—From the Bolletino Ufficiale of the Ministry of In- 
struction giving details of teachers, etc., up to Dec. 31, 1880, 
we take the following data: The Royal universities, supported 
by the State, number seventeen, and there are four which are 
not under the State. The normal schools number forty-four, 
of which twenty-nine are boarding-schools; singing is taught 
in all; drawing in all but one; agronomy in thirteen; domestic 
duties in nine; foreign languages in six. 

From the year 1847 to the year 1880, there have been thirty- 
eight ministers at the head of the Department of Public In- 
struction; the longest term of service having been that of 
Giovanni Lanza, three years and four-and-a-half months, while 
one minister only served eleven, and another twelve days. 
The present incumbent is Prof. Guido Baccelli, appointed Jan. 
2, 1881, a deputy. 

There are two schools for deaf-mutes at Milan and Rome. 


France.—M. F. Buisson, director of primary instruction, 
has proposed to the Minister of Education to publish a history 
of public instruction in France from 1789 to 1808. In urging 
upon the attention of the Minister the importance of such a 
publication, M. Buisson gives the following resumé of its 
character: 

** The publication which I have the honor to ey would 
comprise extracts from the official documents of 1789, resum- 
ing the wishes of the nation; the reports of Talleyrand and 
Condorcet to the first two assemblies; the plans of national 
education presentec to the Convention by Lepelletier, Romme, 
Bouquier, Lakanal, etc. with the debates thereon; all the im- 
pou proceedings in the sters of the Committee of Pub- 
ic Instruction, and others; in short, at the different epochs, 
extracts of correspondence preserved in the national archives, 
and of the departments, which will permit one to judge of the 
state of instruction in its different degrees, of the extent of the 
reforms attempted or accomplished, and of their reception by 
the public opinion of the day. This is not a work which can 
be done with precipitation, but will require many years of 
methodic investigations and careful classifications. Therefore 
it would be well to confide it to a permanent commission, 
uniting all the conditions of competence and impartiality. In 
this domain, more perhaps than in any other, the best manner 
of honoring the immo work of the Revolution is to place it 
on under the eyes of France in the simplicity of authentic 


The Minister has approved of the idea, and nominated a 
commission to carry it out, composed of men distinguished 
in public life, in science, in literature and the arts, and M. 
Buisson is to be the secretary. A sum of 10,000 francs is voted 
for the necessary expenses of the Commission during the cur- 
rent year. Cc. H. G. 


“ EpDUOATION,—Vol. II., No. 2., for N: ~-Dec., 1881,—maintains the 
ay secured by this sterling magazine. 


tation already 
Education. 
Cuvnon SCHOOL, N. Y. City, Dec. 23, 1881. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


itor is not responsible for opinions in Taz JOURNAL except as 
Loa in the editorial columns, or over his . He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents oben aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands It. 


THE TIME-HONORED RECESS, 


I do not know that I can commence the new year in any 
better way than by acknowledging my obligations to Tue 
Journat. I have read, and have preserved, every number 
(with very few exceptions) from the first one that was issued 
until the present, the whole forming an educational library of 
great value, I have endeavored, too, to improve upon every 
suggestion I have found there, and there have been many. 
One suggestion, especially, was made in Tak JoURNAL a few 
months since, which I have improved upon with such gratify- 
ing results that I desire to communicate my success to my 
fellow-readers. 

I had felt for years that recess forenoon and afternoon was 
a nuisance. Many objections to it presented themselves to me. 
One was that it always came just at the time that all were ab- 
sorbed in the work of school. Another was the turning loose 
upon the playground all the worst elements of the school. But I 
am free to confess that I could not wholly dispense with recess 
until I saw the suggestion in Taz JouRNAL. I first pondered 
the matter over carefully, and the more I thought of it the more 
I felt inclined to try the experiment. I finally mentioned the 
matter to my teachers. They seconded the proposition with 
alacrity. We then proposed to the pupils to try dispensing with 
the afternoon recess for a few days only, on condition of being 
dismissed half-an-hour earlier in the evening. The pupils en- 
tered into the experiment with the same alacrity as the teach- 
ers, and the result has been that, with common consent, the 
recess has been entirely dispensed with. The sessions are 
each made one half-hour shorter, and the pupils are through 
one hour earlier in the evening than under the old plan. The 
suggestion of commencing the afternoon session one half-hour 
earlier came from a member of the School Board. So far the 
results are much more satisfactory in every way than under 
the old system. ‘ L. Wrieut. 

Lanesboro, Minn., 1882. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Query No. 187 has attracted, it seems, some attention, and 
since the point involved occurs but once a lifetime, it is proper 
it should. -In order to explain, I should have said in my 
postal-card, Tuesday, for the following reason: 

A common year is reckoned at 365 days; the mean solar or 
tropical year contains 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 44 sec- 
onds; a leap-year contains 366 days. The readers of your val- 
uable journal know how this extra day is obtained. But while 
we add an entire day to February every leap-year, we count 
44 minutes 56 seconds too much; i. e., 5 hours, 48 minutes, 44 
seconds multiplied by four, gives 23 hours, 15 minutes, and 4 
seconds. To correct this, the uneven centuries, as A. D. 1700, 
A. D. 1900, A. D. 2100, ete., although divisible by four are not 
leap-years; while the even centuries, as A. D. 1600, A. D. 1800, 
A. D. 2000, etce., are leap-years. Hence we are able to state the 
day of the week on which the twentieth century commences, 
to be Wednesday. The following table shows the Ist of Jan- 
uary from 1882 to 1901, inclusive: 


io common year, andor, 1892, leap year, Friday, 


onday. 1893, common “ Sunday. 

1884, leap “ Tuesday. 1894, bad “« Monday. 
1885.common “ Thursday. 1895, “ sed esday. 
1886, a“ “ Friday. 1896, leap “« ‘Wednesday. 
1887,  Satarday. 1897, common “ Friday. 
188%, leap “ Sanday. 1898, “ “ Saturday. 

nesday. (excepti onda: 
1891, “ “ Thursday, 1901, common “ Tuesday. 


Toledo, Ohio, Jan., 1882. M. LoENSHAL. 


MECHANICS IN TEACHING. 


I have understood that mechanical teaching in Massachusetts 
was by no means a thing of the past, but until I read in your 
journal a report of the discussions following some of the papers 
read in Boston at the meeting of the State Association last 
week, I had supposed that the advocacy of such teaching be- 
longed to the days that were. A. 


HANDY BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Tue JouRNAL is very helpful to teachers in recommending 
the best books for them. Allow me to call attention to two 
books, which I find of great value to me in my home and 
school studies. 

Word Building, for the use of classes in etymology, by S. S’ 
Haldeman, LL.D., late professor of Comparative Philology in 
the University of Pennsylvania; published by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia, 1881, 12mo, 55 pp., is one of these prac- 
tically suggestive books. The plan of the book is to give a 
stem-word, and trace its derivation, Example: Stem, beat, 
bat (Eng.); Bat (Latin), whence French stem of the same form. 
Derivations from (1) English stem, beat, beater, unbeaten, bat, 
batlet, batster, batsman, beetle. Then follows an explanation 
of these derivations: /2), From Latin stem bat, through 
French, batter, battery, battle, battalion, combat, combatant, 
combative, combativeness, bate, batement, abate, unabated, 
debate, rebate, battue, abatia, battledoor. This little book is 
one of my valuables. Another is 


The Orthoepist, a pronouncing manual, containing about 


8,500 words, including a considerable number of the names of 
foreign authors, artists, ete., that are often mispronounced ; 
by Alfred Ayres: published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York; 12mo, 201 pp. This book aids me by a quick reference 
to the best usage in pronouncing difficult and doubtful words, 
It is not long since that we heard a very noted Massachusetts 
educator pronounce au-ton’-o-my, “‘ aii-to-né-my.”’ Our min- 
ister, last Sunday, spoke of a cév-echus man; and one of the 
most eminent preachers of Boston recently, in a public address 
spoke of the sti-burbs of Boston. I keep this book as a ready 
reference on my desk. A Boston TEACHER. 


“THE DUKE YET LIVES.” 


At the time of its utterance, the oracle,— 


“ The duke yet lives that Henry shall d 
But him outlive, and die a violent “ od 


—was, and was intended to be, an ambiguous one. If we in- 
terpret the passage in the light of the events of Part III., 
Henry VI., and the fact that supernatural beings in Shake- 
speare always prophesy truly, the meaning is plain. Warwick 
deposed Henry and put Edward IV. in his place. The second 
line of the prophecy is ‘also fulfilled, for Henry outlives War- 
wick and dies a violent death at the hands of Gloster in the 
tower. Hence I conclude that the ‘‘duke’”’ referred to is War- 
wick, and that “‘that’’ is nominative, subject of ‘shall de- 
pose.’’ This does not accord with my former opinion, but on 
closer study I am led to believe that in no other way can the 
dénotdement be explained. Cuas. R. Bruce. 
Rocky Hill, N. J., 1882. 


A NEW PROPERTY OF THE FIGURE 9. 


To divide any number by 9 by simple subtraction, at the left 
hand. Given 781254 + 9. 


86806 A 
9)781254 
Since the given number is exactly divisible by 9, begin with 
units, and say, 4 from 10 = 6; 6 from 6 = 0; 2 from 10 = 8; 
and so on. 
Given 2348795 —- 9. Casting out the 9's, the remainder is 
found to be 2. Hence the division: 
260977$ Ans. 


9)2348795 
5 from 12 = 7; 10 from 17 = 7; 8 from 17 = 9; ete. 
No. Hampton, N. H. 1881. E, Hunr. 


GRAMMAR, 


— “W. J. M.” writes as follows: ‘‘In the following sen- 
tence, which is the principal and which the subordinate prop- 
osition: ‘That you have wronged me doth appearin this’ ? If, 
as the grammarians say, a complex sentence consists of a prin- 
cipal proposition, some part of which is modified by one or 
more subordinate propositions, then this sentence does not 
come under that definition. It seems to me that it isa simple 
sentence (viewed as a whole) with a clause as a subject.’’ 

Our correspondent’s closing statement puts the case in ques- 
tion about right, as it seems to us; and yet the grammarians 
call such sentences ‘‘complex’’ because they really involve 
two subjects and two predicates, and hence cannot strictly be 
called * simple’”’ sentences, with but a single subject and pred- 
icate each. Kerl, in his Comprehensive Grammar, page 71, 
gives the following sentence: “ That the earth is round is now 
well known,”’ which is the exact parallel of the one given by our 
correspondent. He calls it ‘‘a complex, declarative sentence, 
with a dependent clause used in the sense of a noun in the 
nominative case.’’ The parsing of such sentences involves 
more labor than the parsing of a purely ‘‘ simple sentence.’’ 
Hence, we think the shortest way is to call them “‘ complex,” 
and then make them as simple as possible. 

— “W. J. M.”’ asks again: ‘‘ Where the Roman method of 
pronouncing Latin is used, is it not best to hold to it in trans- 
lating from Latin into English, and not mix the English 
method with it? The grammars say, use the English method 
in translating; but I find that often it leads to a mongrel pro- 
nunciation.’”’ 

We think that the grammars that advise any such mixing as 
that had better be discarded at once. Use one method, and 
only one, is our advice, and never let pupils get the idea that the 
Latin can be pronounced in two ways, and either way equally 


correct. With such an idea in their heads we should not be 
surprised to find them trying the same thing with the English, 
when we should soon have a second “confusion of tongues.’’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

No. 203. (1) What is the authority for writing ‘‘ Good- 
morning,’”’ with ahyphen? (2) Can the abbreviation for street 
be written with a small s, as st, ? 

Ans. —(1) Such abbreviated sentences as good-morning, 
good-night, good-bye, may have a hyphen between the parts of 
which they consist, (says Wilson). 

Marshal) T. Bigelow, Corrector of Proofs at the University 
Press, Cambridge, says of compound words: 

Rute V. The following adjectives and nouns, as well as 
many others, are sometimes amy” | compounded: Common 
law, law merchant, common sense, ill health, good will, North 
American Review, South Boston bridge. Also phrases like the 
following: Good by, good morning, ever to be remembered, 
long looked for, inside out, attorney at law, by and by, etc. 

(2) St. or st. abbreviation for street (Campbell). 

Mr. Bigelow also prefers capitalizing the abbreviation St. for 
street, saint, strait, etc. 

No. 204. H. B. Staples is certainly in error when he says 


that ‘‘ Vermont has no special question, except that it is 


claimed to have been an alias, — New Connecticut alias Ver- 
mont.” Appleton’s Cyclopedia says: “ Vermont is so called 
from its principal range of mountains,— Fr. verd or vert, 
green, and mont, mountain.’’ And 80 say all 

VERMONTERS. 


No. 205. What was Webster’s greatest savtrtons om ? 


Ans.—His great efforts were so many, on occasions 80 vari- 
ous, that it is quite difficult to name any one. His pleaon the 
Dartmouth College case, delivered before the United States 
Supreme Court at Washington, placed him in the front rank 
of the American bar. As acriminal lawyer he exhibited un- 
surpassed skill in the trial of the Knapps at Salem. On the 
22d of Dec., 1820, he delivered his celebrated discourse on the 
200th anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims. His ad- 
dresses at the laying of the corner-stone of Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument, 1825, at its completion in 1843, and his eulogy on 
Adams and Jefferson in 1826, were among his most masterly 
productions. Probably his grandest speech as a statesman 
was that delivered in the United States Senate, Jan. 26 and 27, 
1830, in reply to the brilliant speech of Senator Hayne of South 
Carolina, This speech has been declared next to the Consti- 
tution itself,—the most correct and complete exposition of the 
powers and functions of the Federal Government. His speech 


of March 7, 1850, on compromise measures as concessions to 
the demands of slavery, was one of his most celebrated argu- 
ments, but it lost him the support of the North. We have 
mentioned the addresses from which most of the selections for 
school readers and speakers are made. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications relating to this 
t Literary Eclipses,” and addressed 


MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA: 43 LETTERS, 


My 8, 2, 12, 5, 6, 16, 37, was the goddess of wisdom. 

My 4, 9, 6, 28, 14, was the goddess of agriculture. 

My 7, 6, 17, 3, 13, 37, was the muse of astronomy, 

My 30, 39, 25, 5, 1, 15, 10, was an avenging goddess. 

My 26, 32, 35, 6, 20, 33, 20, 36, a name given to Romulus 
after his apotheosis. 

My 18, 23, 42, 33, 2, 40, a robber who used the boughs of 
trees for tearing men’s limbs from their body. 

My 19, 32, 17, 34, 6, 37, 11, 24, 36, a name given to Mer- 
cury because some of his statues were square. 

ay Me 38, 28, 37, 33, 20, 22, 9, 40, a name of the sea- 
nympbs. 

My 41, 27, 6, 5, 43, 30, 14, saved the life of Jupiter in his 
infancy by their noise. 

My 31, 17, 32, 3, 42, were rural deities, 

My whole is a verse from an epistle of Horace, in the orig- 
inal. A. M. M. 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


In the kitchen the mother kneaded my first 
With rolling-pin and board, 
While in the parlor the daughter sang 
The same in a single word. 
My second the Quaker-father said 
hen a worldling asked consent 
To marry his daughter, young and fair, 
And away the worldling went. 
My third is what the daughter did 
To the man her father chose. 


department should be marked “For 
to W.H KasTMAN, Auburn, Me.) 


My whole is a giving of little account, : 
As every parson knows. E. 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 


(Change one letter at a time, in each case leaving a complete word.] 
1. Change corn to oats with five moves, 

2. Change fly to bee with four moves. 

3. Change dove to lark with five moves, 

4. Change meat to hash with seven moves, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 5. 
DraMoND CRoss.— 
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word “‘ mortal.’’ 


LITERARY 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man. 


Worp-SquaRrE.— 


Errata.—In the Geographical Puzzle of last week, two errors 
occur: Newburg, in the third line, should read Newbury, and 
a ‘lake in Maine” should read a “ lakein Minnesota.”” This 


puzzle was written by one of our youngest contributors, a lad 
of 11 years, from whom we hope to hear often, 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—In the United States Senate, Senator Morgan 
submitted a resolution directing the special committee on 
Woman Suffrage to inquire into the matter of suffrage in 
Utah, and to report a bill to annul any existing law conferring 
the right of suffrage upon woman in that Territory. The 
president pro tem. announced as the special committee on the 
rights of women, Messrs, Lapham, Anthony, Ferry, Blair, 
George, Jackson, and Fair.——Numerous petitions have been 
presented for an amendment of the Constitution to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors throughout the 
national domain.——In Congress, Mr. Townsend of Ohio has 
introduced a bill to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy. 
One of the House committees have in hand a bill propos- 
ing a suitable pension for Mrs. Lincoln and Mrs. Garfield. 
Mr. Denster has presented a bill revising the Bancroft treaty; 
and Mr. Willets, a bill providing that a wife be a competent 
witness in trials for bigamy throughout the Territories. ——A 
disastrous accident occurred on the Hudson River railroad at 
Spuyten Dayvil, N. Y., on the evening of the 13th. A 
local train *‘ telescoped”’ the Chicago express, setting fire to 
the latter. Eight deaths have been reported, and several cases 
of injury. Among the victims was State Senator W. Wagner. 
——Another railroad accident is reported at Lansing, la.—— 
In the Guiteau trial, now drawing to an end, Counsel Scoville 
has made his plea on behalf of the prisoner. Guiteau has 
given his speech, intended for delivery before the jury, 
to the public,—a rehash of his former statements. ——The 
Socialists of Chicago have held a mass meeting in that city for 
the purpose of discussing the anti-monopoly movement.— 
Apprehensions of adisastrous inundation exist at Nashville, 
owing to the rise in the Cumberland River. —— Henry Ward 
Beecher retracts his ill-considered statement reflecting upon 
the Brooklyn Board of Education and the lady teachers. 

Russia. — The Czar has granted a general pardon to the 
Polish Roman Catholic Bishops. 

England. — The Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal Man- 
ning, and others, with a few wealthy Jews in London, have 
united in the hope of collecting a large fund for the relief of 
Jewish families in Russia. 

Austria. —The insurrection in Herzegovina seems to be 
spreading. The troops are powerless. A general rising has 
been planned in the northwest of the Balkan peninsula. Ex- 
tra military precaution are being taken. 

Germany.—The Prussian Legislature was opened on the 14th 
inst., and the royal speech announces the future resumption of 
diplomatic intercourse with the Vatican. Bismarck has 
resolved not to submit Emperor William’s reseript to the 
Reichstag. 


Tux arguments of counsel to the jury in the Guiteau 
case are nearly completed, and the charge to the jury 
by Judge Cox will probably be given, and the verdict 
of the jury rendered, before this paragraph meets the 
eyes of our readers. The verdict of the people is 
“Guilty,” and we trust that the decision of the jury 
will execute the popular will, which is an universal ver- 
dict. It is greatly to the credit of Judge Cox that he 
refuses the assassin the opportunity to address the jury 


A |of his criticism. The lesson is one that the pulpit and 
press alike will do well to heed,—not to criticise or 


F EDUCATION. 


Vol. XV.—No. 3. 


in a set speech. The liberties already granted the 
wretch have almost brought reproach upon the bench, 
though evidently suffered in the interests of justice. 


Mr, Brroner made a sad mistake,—call it by the 
mildest name,—when, without good authority, he made 
the severest charges, in Plymouth pulpit, against the 
characters of a portion of the School Board and teachers 
of Brooklyn. That the criticisms were made without 
proper support is evident from his ready retraction, and 
while it is to his credit as a man of honesty and honor 
to recall his words,—“ as though they were never said,” — 
yet no one knows better than Mr. Beecher, that while 
he may deny his statements, he cannot erase the false 
impressions made by his first utterances, nor can he 
heal wounded sensibilities, especially of those who, 
though innocent, may always be considered the subjects 


condemn, hastily, without due consideration and suffi- 
cient evidence, and then publicly only, as the public good 
shall demand. 


Wirn the new year, Iowa changes State School Su- 
perintendents, Mr. Von Coelln retiring from office and 
Professor Akers entering upon the work. The State 
has large expectations as to the ability and usefulness 
of the new superintendent, and we are assured that the 
people will not be disappointed. Mr. Von Coelln, a 
German by birth and education; has given patient labor 
and thorough scholarship to the advance of the schools. 
He has done much to harmonize all the departments of 
work, and his legal decisions would be creditable to the 
supreme court of the State. The Jowa State Register 
says of Mr. Von Coelln: “He wrought, with patient 
application and far-seeing purpose, to accomplish a good 
work which will live to the benefit of the State long 
after he shall have gone, and it is but his due that he 
should know the people of Iowa heartily appreciate his 
good work, and will as constantly respect and honor 
him for it. The more clearly his administration has 
been understood, and the more it has been inspected by 
educated people, the better the merit of it has been 
appreciated.” 


Tue death of Mr. Waterman, Master of the John A. 
Andrew School, Boston, is followed quickly and sadly 
by that of Mr. E. Frank Wood, for the past ten years 
Master of the Quincy Grammar School. After days 
and nights of watching at the bedside of his child, very 
ill with typhoid fever, he succumbed to the same dis- 
ease, and was unable to rally after the crisis. He was 
born at Boxford, Mass., in 1832, received a thorough 
education, and spent his life as a teacher. He first 
taught a district-school in Milton, then took charge of 
the Mather School in Dorchester, which he left in 1868 
to become sub-master of the Quincy School on Tyler 
street. In 1872 he succeeded Mr. Valentine as master, 
a position which he has filled to the great satisfaction 
of the committee, of parents, and of the pupils them- 
selves. Both his father and mother survive him, and 
he leaves a widow and four children. Mr. Wood was an 
earnest man, a faithful and successful teacher, always 
diligent in his work, patient under heavy burdens ; more 
than all,a man of Christian character, whose work will 
stand because it was wrought in the fear and love of 
the Master. 


As predicted by Tux Journat a few weeks since, 
Delegate Farr, of Virginia, has been elected to fill the 
position of State Superintendent of Instruction, vice Dr. 
Ruffner, removed, as then stated. Mr. Farr is a man 
of good ability, with some experience in school matters, 
and is now placed in a position where his energy and 
enthusiasm will tell for the good of the schools. He 
will undoubtedly have more liberal school appropriations 
than has his able predecessor, and a wise use of the in- 
creased means will make his administration popular and 
successful. He cannot afford to set aside or ignore the 
great agencies which Dr. Ruffner has set in operation, 
and if he is a wise builder he will go on to erect the 
edifice on the foundations already so solidly laid. From 
what we are able to learn of State Superintendent Farr, 


tive policy, will seek the wisest counsels, and will be 
governed by a purpose to bring a good common school 
education within the reach of every child in the Old 
Dominion. We congratulate him that he follows a man 
who has given so many of the best years of his life in 
shaping the educational work of the Commonwealth, 
and who is held so worthily in the highest esteem in all 
parts of the country. 


Tue imperative need of expert teaching stares us in 
the face, when we consider the short time actually 
spent in school-work by the average American boy or 
girl. According to the best information, the average 
child of the white race, west of the Alleghanies, hardly 
receives educational training through four years; the 
school-year, with ordinary allowance for absence and 
irregularity, not exceeding six months. Possibly the 
average white youth, east of the Alleghanies, obtains 
five years; the year being a month or two longer. The 
colored child does not attend school over two years. 
Here is the startling fact that these classes of children 
receive only two, two and a half, and one year’s contin- 
uous instruction in their lives. Now if that school-life 
is to be anything but the most melancholy sham, should 
it not be passed under the eye of an expert? The 
children of the wealthy and cultivated can, indeed, 


for their whole life is an opportunity for the vast and 
varied cultivation that modern society must be to a 
youth thus circumstanced. But it is to the great mass 
of children a matter of vital importance that the few 
brief years of school-training shall be such as will send 
them forth with something of the power needed to grap- 
ple with American life. And by our improved methods 
of education, even this brief period can be so used by a 
skillful teacher that they may form the starting-point 
for a worthy character and a successful career. 


We have never realized so painfully as within the 
past year, the sham which a good deal of the teaching 
of Geography still retains in some of our schools. 
Within the past month we have questioned children of 
from ten to fifteen years of age, by the most elementary 
questions, and found them in a state of hopeless dismay 
about the answer. One crowd of fifty white children 
had not yet learned the points of the compass, although 
upwards of ten years old. Their teacher informed us 
“they had not come to Geography,” which was evident 
enough. Another room full of colored youth who were 
reciting a geography-lesson, would not confess they had 
seen the Atlantic Ocean, although born in plain sight 
of the sea, and answering questions in which that con- 
siderable body of water largely figured. To thousands 
of school-children the geography-lesson has no connec- 
tion with the earth,— is “in the air,” and never touches 
the ground. On the contrary, Geography is being 
taught by improved methods in many of the schools, 
where formerly it was a dead and lifeless study. Wo 
have found the moulding-board all the way down to 
Texas, in favored spots. We saw an excellent system 
of map-drawing in the Richmond public schools. In 
the little village school at Brambleton, near Norfolk, 
Va., we saw History and Geography walking hand in 
hand, in delightful companionship. We indulge the 
hope that, by the end of another generation, Geography 
will be so taught that every school-boy will have a rea- 
sonable degree of assurance that he has actually “seen 
the earth’”’ 


THE new deal in the politics of Virginia promises, at 
least, to bring the whole subject of the education of the 
people of that State to the front and keep it there for 
permanent observation. Thanks to the eminent services 
of Dr. Ruffner, the public school has been more thorough- 
ly established in this State than in any of the South. 
Not only have five thousand and more elementary 
schools been placed on the ground, but three hundred 
of them may now be called secondary, and in at least: 
three white and one colored institution, the State has 
committed itself to the support of the higher and indus- 
trial education. The foundation is now fairly laid for a 
system of normal schools, and an effort to do something 
for the higher education of young women. Already has 


we have great confidence that he will adopt a conserva- 


the new Governor called the attention of the Legisla- 


afford best of all to be taught by indifferent instructors, — 
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ture to the higher training of the colored pupils, and a 
bill has been introduced to establish a colored normal 
school. Every rising politician has school on the brain, 
and there seems to be a promise of a rain of bills for 
the promotion of education. The Conservative party 
seem to apprehend a mischievous intermeddling with 
the present system by the Readjusters. But, whatever 
damage may come from this quarter will probably be 
overborne by a new and remarkable zeal that seems to 
be arising for the public schools, among a class who 
have hitherto been somewhat uncertain in their sup- 
port. In short, it looks as if, between the strife of rival 
parties, the children would get about all the substantial 
benefits of legislation during the present session. 
Certain it is, that no party can now risk the suspicion 
of an intention to set back the great work already done 
under the lead of Dr. Ruffner. Any clique, however 
popular, or any party that now gets in the way of young 
Virginia, will find itself so suddenly run over that it 
will never know who killed it. This is a satisfaction 
accorded to few men at the end of ten years’ public 
service,—that a great public interest has been placed high 
and dry, out of the way of permanent harm. This sat- 
{sfaction Dr. Ruffner will carry with him, as he leaves 
the office he has filled with such remarkable ability 
and success for the past ten years. 


A writer in one of the Baltimore dailies denounces 
the State.Normal School of Maryland as a waste of 
money on an educational whim. More than one of the 
leading men of Baltimore are possessed with the notion 
that this excellent institution is a piece of public ex- 
travagance which should be suppressed. These critics 
seem to imagine they are talking on the side of public 
economy when they propose to distribute the money 
spent on the secondary and normal education of the 
few among the elementary schools for the benefit of the 
many. They do not consider that school-teaching, to- 
day, is a business, as stirely as banking. The differ- 
ence between an expert in instruction, such as Dr. 
Newell will make out of good material in the State Nor- 
mal School, and such a teacher as any nice young 
woman, half-educated in the average academy or coun- 
try district school will become, is the same as between 
the “limited express” that flies from New York to 
Washington, and the family carriage in which the 
Father of his Country toiled through the mud from 
Mount Vernon to New York to take his oath as first 
President. 

Every civilized country has learned, at last, that 
teaching is a profession that can best be taught in nor- 
mal schools superintended by the State; and that to 
‘trust to private, sectarian, or ordinary academical or 
‘collegiate schools to supply fit teachers, even for the 
elementary instruction, is a shiftless way of doing busi- 
ness sure to result in failure. Hence every civilized 
land, and almost every American State and city, now 
‘trains its teachers for public schools, as the best econ- 
‘omy in supplying the demand for good work. A patent 
linch-pin is the most expensive part of a carriage ; but 
the driver who would propose to save money by putting 
a stick or a rusty nail in its place, using the cost to in- 
crease the size of the carriage, would probably be 
startled on his box by the vision of the body of his 
Vehicle going down-hill to destruction. The teacher is 
the linch-pin of the educational machine, and public 
stinginess in making this part of the machine the best 
only ends in general collapse and a wreck among the 
children, 

A favorite prescription for getting teachers, by the 
enemies of the public normal school, also suggested by 
our Baltimore critic, is to “go into the market and buy 
them.” But what if every little academy hangs out a 
normal sign, and offers its verdant boys and green girls 
in the market as experts? Then the schools decline, 
or Maryland must go to Pennsylvania, New York, or 

husetts, to “buy ” the superior article. In the 
end, more money is spent, less satisfaction is given to 
the public, and hundreds of native young women of 
good parts are left idle because they cannot pay for 
professional instruction in private schools. The amount 
spent in any State in normal instruction of public- 
school teachers, would not pay the expense of advertis- 
ing for experts; to say nothing of the decline of pro- 
fessional capacity were the normal school put out of 

way, 


— Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins, of New York, one of the most 
vigorous educational writers in that city, makes the telling 
point that the thorough elementary education of the illiterate 
laboring population of the South would add, in productive 
industry, to each of those States a sum more than sufficient 


to pay interest and principal of all the State and munici 

indebtedness of that embarrassed portion of the country. e 

— to all American States this “‘new way to pay old 
e 


— A glance at the public schools of Washington, D. C., bears 
testimony to the quiet perseverance of Supt. Wilson, who, for 
so many years, has been the director of the system. The com- 
ing year will witness the consolidation of the high schools for 
boys and girls in a new building, and the erection of other 
large houses for white and colored pupils. The public schools 
are attended by large numbers of the children of the most dis- 
tinguished public men in the city, and the girls’ high school 
contains representatives from twenty States and Territories. 


The training-school is founded in new quarters, and is doin 
admirable work; as is also the Miner colored school for norm 
teachers. The last public address of President Garfield was 
made to the graduating class of the normal school for white 
teachers, a few days before his assassination. 


— Some of our editorial brethren down South appear to us 
unduly sensitive to any public statement of the actual needs 
of their States in educational affairs, and have a bad habit of 
perverting the remarks, even of their own progressive school- 
men, and stuffing their readers with spurious statistics of 
northern illiteracy and crime. These sensitive gentlemen do 
not realize that the intelligent people of the country are getting 
impatient with this method of treating the school question. 
Nobody knows better the defects in northern schooling, and 
the various evils in the municipal life of the great northern 
cities, than the leading schoolmen who are coming to the help 
of the southern people in their death-grapple with their beset- 
ing danger of popular ignorance. These newspaper critics 
should also know that men like Dr. Curry, Ruffner, Orr, 
Thompson, Denton, and the like, do not spmpathize with their 
chivalric efforts to inflate their readers with a conceit of edu- 
cational superiority, or to blind their eyes to the actual condi- 
tion of home affairs. Our national illiteracy is a matter far 


too grave to be trifled with in this superficial and mischievous 
way, and¢he man, in or out of journalism, who throws a stone 
at the school-house is likely to be remembered » tn ple 
in a way eminently disagreeable to himself in time 
that is sure to come. 


— The wisdom of the American system of public schools, 
for the secondary education, is illustrated by the reports that 
come to us from England concerning the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of institutions of various sorts, from which the youth 
of the middle class of the kingdom obtain their only education. 
The result of parliamentary investigation into the endowed 
grammar, proprietary, and private schools, in which half a 
million children are taught, reveals a state of affairs declared, 
fifteen years ago, to be “ lamentably unsatisfactory.” In this 
realm of mis-education, private greed, corporate imbecility, 
and pedagogic stupidity seem to have full swing. Contrasted 
with the German system of secondary schooling, which is 
under government inspection, and furnished at very small 
cost to the pupil, the spectacle in England is not inspiring. 
The same result is found in every portion of our country where 


the secondary education is ignored by the State, and left as 
the prey of sectarian rivalry, private enterprise, and social 
prejudice. Our best private ools are found in the States 
that do the most for every grade of public education. One of 
the most valuable uses of «a good public high school is to com- 
pel every successful private school to equal or surpass it. 


— The Present Age, successor to the good name and effects 
of The Educational Weekly of Chicago, in its bow and greet- 
ings to its contemporaries of the educational press, grows won- 
drous virtuous over its predecessors, whose name it incorpor- 
ates as a surname of its own. It says: 

‘“* Heretofore it has been the fashion of each new educational 

per which desired a large field, to buy up as many as possi- 
bie of existing journals, in the hope of a their pat- 
ronage and popularity. This paper uses no such narrow and 
useless policy. It would not diminish by a single one the 
periodicals which are seeking to inspire teachers for their work, 
and to improve the schools of the country. And among the 
fifty millions of the American people, including hundreds of 
thousands of teachers, it hopes to win its way by the solid 
merit of its own columns, and not by the absence of compe- 
tition. 

Considering the fact that The Educational Weekly, plus The 
Present Age, is the product of the union of seven educational 
papers,—to wit, The School Bulletin, and N. W. Journal of 
Education, of Wisconsin; The Michigan Teacher, Michigan; 
The Illinois Schoolmaster, Illinois; The Nebraska Teacher, 
Nebraska; The School, Michigan; Home and School, Ken- 
tucky; and The)School Reporter, Indiana,—there is great force 
and effect in its protest against the narrow and useless policy 
of buying up existing journals. Among the reasons for the 
existence of The Educational Weekly, as given in the first edi- 
torial, Jan. 4, 1877, is “‘ the fact that it diminishes rather than 
increases the number of journals devoted to education, is of 
itself sufficiently significant to justify ite appearance at the 
present time. As is well known, consolidation is the order of 
the day in this department.” ‘The consolidation policy in 
educational journslism is not, therefore, a doubtful experi- 
ment, but an accomplished fact, a decided success.” Should 
any luckless educational journal hereafter seek home and 
shelter within the broad and spacious canopy of The Present 


Age, it should heed the black flag which it hangs on its outer 
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DRIFT. walls, Cave canem. “Solid merit” is a good thing, breth- 


ren; but don’t f t that old saw about glass houses and 
stone-shying. 


BOSTON GOSSIP. 


Boston, Jan. 16, 1882. 

Last Chrisimas the newspapers told us that a leading bank- 
ing house of the city had remembered its clerks on that natal 
day, by profuse gifts of gold and silver. In the same editions 
one might have read, too, that a prominent confectioner had 
given away “‘ thousands of dollars’’ to his employées, as tokens 
of his regard for them,—throwing in a steaming plum-pudding 
banquet as a still further sign, no doubt, of the exceeding 
warmth of that affection. Last week I read that Jordan, 
Marsh & Co. had purchased two thousand Gilmour Concert 
tickets, to be given to the clerks and other employées of their 
house. It would seem, in the face of these facts, that the old 
adage, ‘‘ Corporations have no souls,’’ is becoming obsolete, 
and people are not only generous with their own, but they are 
quite as prodigal, now-a-days, with the hard-earned dollars of 
others, Are not our insurance officials gifted above most men, 
and therefore worthy of their lavish hire? Do notour legisla- 
tors consider their services of exceedingly great value to State or 
Nation, and so vote to themselves from the common treasury a 
generous allowance ? Even the members of our city council dine 
at Young’s or Parker’s, when the city foots the bill, on tender- 
est and juciest sirloin steaks, The school committees of the 
State alone seem not to have been touched by this growing 
generosity of the age. They write their rules on parchment, 
not on “‘ leaves of pity.’’ A teacher in a country town attends 
the funeral of a near relative; when she goes for her quarter’s 
salary, the pay for the absent day is deducted. A nervous 
headache, brought on by overwork, takes another from her 
school-room for a session; the small-eyed bulldog of the treas- 
ury places seventy-five cents to the credit of the next tax levy. 
In the middie of last November the principal of one of the 
grammar schools of this city went to rest. He had been a 
faithful and successful teacher, as the resolutions passed by 
the school board at his death attest. He had been in the ser- 
vice of the city for many years, and but seven or, eight more 
days of the month were left in which he could have worked 
had helived. The very day he died the auditor of the Board 
drew the red line across his name, and balanced his account. 


The auditor did his lawful duty, no doubt,—no more, no less; 
but would it not have been an act, just as well as generous, 
had the Board paid to the stricken widow and her children, 
the entire salary for the month, of which a portion was really 
due him? If the Board was prevented by statute from doing 
this, no criticism of its course would be just, but if it was in- 
difference, then quite to the contrary was the spirit of his fel- 
who came forward and assumed the expenses of 
e funeral. 


THE NEW COMMITTEE. 

The mayor did not please all the aldermen in his make-up 
of the committees in that branch of the city government, and 
I question whether he has been altogether successful in pleasing 
all the members of the School Board in performing that duty at 
Mason street. But it seems to me, in looking over the appoint- 
ments, that he has done what he considers the courteous 
thing, without being governed by partisan feeling in any direc- 
tion. If he has made any mistakes, they are mistakes of ig- 
norance and not of intention. I have heard fault found with 
the make-up of some of the local committees; but the person- 
nel of these committees is largely governed by the localities 
themselves; the mayor has very little discretion in the mat- 
ter. If any locality is dissatisfied with its local com- 
mittee, then it should send different men to represent it, 

Looking at the standing committees, the more prominent 
and influential ones have not suffered any detriment, — some 
of them are improved. The teachers ought to feel under great 
obligations to Mr. Thayer for the brave fight he made in theit 
behalf a year ago, when the Committee on Salaries,—he alone 
dissenting, —recommended a reduction of their wages. If they 
will look at the Committee as now formed, they will see that 
Mr. Thayer is not alone now; Mr. Hyde is with him, — one of 
thelr own kith and kin. The Committee on Primary Instruc- 
tion, it strikes me, has been greatly improved. It is no longer 


a one-sided committee, appointed to carry out a pet scheme, 
impatient of obstinate questionings, a sort of ‘‘ monastic 
brotherhood upon rock aérial.”’” Unless I have been misin- 
formed, and therefore mistaken in my judgment of the men 
composing the Committee, all new hobby-horses will hereafter 
be at a discount at the Mason street park until they have 
proved themselves, by a competitive trial of their mettle, to be 
superior to those which have been in longer training. 


THE ADVERTISING DODGE. 


Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., began it honestly, however, 
and with the bestintentions. In his pamphlet upon the Quincy 
schools he presented, in his trenchant way, the thought that 
only those should be placed in charge of the education of chil- 
dren who had made of it a long and patientstudy, It brought 
Quincy into notoriety, and also its superintendent of schools; 
and justly, too, no doubt. I do not quarrel with that fact, but 
am sorry to see an attempt to bring to this city the same noto- 
riety, and by similar means. The educated mind is modest, 
and silence rather than bluster becometh the forces which are 
at work lifting into a higher life the children of a great city. 
I have seen, in my day, many teachers wriggle themselves into 
the columns of a newspaper,—the center of a very per 3 puff; 
but I have never seen one’s reputation permanently enhan 
by it. The few to whom the sacredness of their work has 
been revealed never seek to gain notoriety for their own labor 
by decrying that of others, nor think the penny-a-liner of the 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


AROUND-THE-WoRLD Tour oF Misstons. A Universal Sur- 
vey. By William F. Bainbridge. With Maps of Prevailing 
Religions, and all Leading Missions Stations. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. Price, $2.00. 

The object of this two-years’ tour was to improve the oppor- 
tunities for sight-seeing afforded by foreign travel, and to ex- 
amine the principal mission-fields throughout the world, The 
party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Brainbridge, their son, and a 
friend. They visited over a thousand missionaries, made a 
careful, personal examination of the details of their work, and 
returned freighted with rich material garnered from all por- 
tions of the world. This interesting work contains the results 
of this personal observation, embracing the Christian missions 
of all denominations. We know of no work so complete and 
reliable. He tells the story of Christian heroism shown by 
the missionaries in a popular style, and furnishes information 
of special interest to all engaged in the evangelization of the 
heathen in all lands. He portrays the discouragements met 
with, and shows that the work is prospering grandly. Itisa 
book suited to every Christian home, and of special value to 
pastors and teachers engaged in the work of Christian missions. 
It is printed in large open type, and well bound. The maps 
are well adapted to aid in tracing the several fields occupied 
by mission-workers. A complete index is appended. 


Tue Teacuers’ Eprrion or THE REVISED New TESTA- 
MENT. New York: L. K. Funk & Co. 


This is an exact reprint of the text and foot-notes of the author- 
ized Oxford and Cambridge editions of the British and American 
Revision Committees, with readings of the American Appendix 
introduced into the margins. This work is designed as a 
“ working Bible,” and is well printed on what is known as 
standard Bible paper. The parallel passages are printed at 
length, with an appendix of helps to the study of the New 
Testament, containing condensed concordance, Oxford Bible 
Index, harmony of Gospels, maps, tables, etc., from the best 
‘Teachers’ Bibles,’’ all revised and adapted to the revised 
New Testament. Very great care has been taken to avoid all 
typographical errors in the text. For the Sunday-school 
teacher such an edition as this is of the greatest convenience, 
and it will aid greatly all students of the Bible, 


Dick Netuerpy. A Novel. “Leisure Hour Series,’’ No 
133. By Mrs. L B. Walford. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 16mo, pp. 280. Price, $1 00. 


This story is by the author of Pauline, etc., which have ap- 
peared in the “‘ Leisure Hour Series, and will be read with 
pleasure by her many admirers. This popular series of works 
is among the successes of the lenterprising firm of Henry 
Holt & Co. They furnish light and entertaining reading, 
suited to the homes and libraries of the country. They are 
well printed, tastefully bound, and sold for the low price of 
$1.00 per volume. 


Work anp Pay. By Mary J. Jacques. Chicago: T. 8. 
Denison. Price, 50 cents. 


This is an excellent children’s book for school and home, 
in two parts. Part I. contains motion exercises, games, 
rhymes, etc., for kindergartens and primary schools. Part II. 
contains charades, pantomimes, tableaux, dialogues, recita- 
tions, ete., for exhibitions and the home circle. In some cases 
directions are given for using these admirable exercises; in 
others the teacher or parent is left to adapt them to pupils and 
circumstances. The demand for such exercises is constant, 
aud the book is most timely. It meets a want long unsupplied, 
for really good general exercises for young children. 


y W. H. Flower, F.RS. ew York: J. Fi y 
143 4th avenue. Price 15 cents. 


In this neatly-printed and profusely-illustrated little volume 
it is shown how among all races of man, the custom of deform- 
ing the body has existed from the earliest times. The races 
who flatten the skulis of their new-born children, act only in 
compliance with ‘‘ the fashion,” and therein are seen to be own 
brothers of the semi-civilized Chinese who cramp the feet of 
female infants, and at least of the female sex among the high- 
est European races, with their earrings, their high-heeled 
shoes, their tight-lacing, and other absurd practices dictated 
by fashion. 


Rounp THe Wortp Lerrers. By L 8S. Bainb 
Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop & bo. Price, $1.50. siden. 


Mrs. Bainbridge made a two-years tour of the world with 
her husband, in his universal survey of the Christian missions, 
and wrote a series of letters to the Providence Journal, record- 
ing her personal sight-seeing and experiences. This intensely- 
interesting book contains these letters, somewhat altered, and 
many additions from her note-book, and from another series 
of letters contributed to a Cincinnati paper. The tour ex- 
tended over fifty thousand miles of travel, over many lands 
and seas. It is vivacious and attractive in style, packed with 
an immense amount of fresh information upon topics of pecul- 
jar interest. It is a book suited to secular and Sunday-school 
libraries, and beautifully illustrated. 


Huprpras. By Samuel Butler. Part I. 
Milnes, M.A. (London), author of p win 


Logic, ete. New Y : 
ew York and London: Macmillan & Co, 


The introduction contains an interesting sketch of Samuel 
Butler, the poet, and author of Hudibras, The editor has 
shown great wisdom in eliminating the coarse and impure 


: 


jectionable passages. For the convenience of class-teaching, 
the original numbering of the lines has been preserved, and 
bis scholarly notes are of the very best character to make 
clear the references of the author. Part I. contains three 
cantos, or about 1,380 lines; and the book is beautifully 
printed, and bound in the most tasteful style. 

Worps, Facts, AND Parasss. By Eliezer Edwards. Phil- 

adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This is a valuable dictionary of curious, quaint, and out-of- 
the-way matters, and contains information upon nearly four 
thousand topics, which have required years of labor and re- 
search to obtain. It is a companion volume to The Reader’s 
Handbook, by Dr. Brewer, published also by the Lippincotts. 
These two books are unique, covering a field hitherto unoc- 
cupied, and furnish for ordinary persons who read and study 
just the facts they need. The information is condensed into 
a small compass, but is made clear and given in a familiar 
style, adapted to the general reader and student, free from 
technicalities, dry details, and scientific terms. Difficult as 
the task must have been, the author has secured remarkable 
accuracy; and when authorities on a given subject vary con- 
siderably he has cited the different authorities, and given the 
explanation which appears to be the best supported. The 
alphabetical arrangement, and the excellent use of black-face 
type make the book convenient for ready reference, and one 
which all persons of literary taste and occupation will want. 
It is substantially bound, with gilt top. 


Harper Broraers’ Pusiications, N. Y. Crry. 

Paul, the Missionary. By the Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, DD., 
minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York city, author 
of Daniel, the Beloved, etc. Price, $1.50, 

This is one of the series of valuable religious studies of the 
great characters of the Bible by Dr. Taylor, who ranks 
among the most felicitous and powerful writers of the Amer- 
ican pulpit. His previous works on Daniel, David, Peter, 
Elijah, and Moses, published by the Harpers, have been highly 
commended. The life of Paul must always be a subject of 
the deepest interest to the biblical student, and the author has 
specially aimed at presenting the practical lessons for modern 
life which are suggested by the personal experiences and mis- 
sionary labors of the Great Apostle. It is written in a lucid 
style, and the record of his labors, journeys, and teachings are 
fully presented. Excellent maps and many full-page illustra- 
tions are given, which help to make the text intelligible. The 
series of Dr. Taylor’s works are issued in uniform style, and 
well bound, at a cost of only $1 50 per volume of about 550 
pageseach. They are books of great value and interest, and 
will find a place in the libraries of Christian readers and 
students. 


The Protagoras of Plato. 

This is an addition to the widely-known Harper’s “‘ Classical 
Series for Schools and Colleges,’’ that have been issued under 
the competent editorial supervision of Henry Drisler, LL.D., 
Jay professor of Greek in Columbia College. This work con- 
tains an introduction, and critical and explanatory notes by 
E. G. Sibler, Ph.D., sometime Fellow in Greek in the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. Itis a very thoroughly-pre- 
pared text-book, which will be appreciated by the classical pro- 
fessors in our seminaries and colleges. The text is based on 
the recent critical edition of Schanz (Leipsic: Tauchniiz, 1880), 
A convenient Greek and English Index is appended which re- 
fers to the notes, 


Appendiz to Initia Greca. Part I. By William Smith, 
ee LL.D., editor of the Classical and Latin Diction- 
aries. 


This little manual contains additional exercises, with exam- 
ination papers on Initia Greca, Part L., with an Introduction 
to Initia, Part II.; containing easy reading-lessons, with an 
analysis of the sentences. It is admirably adapted for use in 
the lower forms in public and private schools, 


German Principia. Part I. 

This is an elementary German work on the plan of Dr. Wm. 
Smith’s Principia Latina, containing grammar, delectus, and 
exercise-book, with vocabularies and materials for German 
conversation. In this revised and enlarged edition the exer- 
cises are given in both German and English characters. Only 
a few simple rules of syntax are introduced, as they are re- 
quired for the construction of sentences. In another book 
the chief syntactical rules will form a practical introduction to 
German prose composition. 


De Quincey. By David Masson. 

This, is the latest issue of the popular “‘ English Men of Let- 
ters Series,”’ edited by John Morley, and presents a sketch of 
De Quincey’s early life at school and as a vagrant in North 
Wales and in London; his life at the lakes, prostration from 
the use of opium, and his literary career. It will be read with 
great interest by all who have acquaintance with his quaint 
writings. 


CamBurpox\TRiries; or, Splutterings from an Undergraduate 
Pen. _By the author of A Da 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s From Ml My Life at Eton, etc. 


This book is made up of a series of essays of an egotistical 
character, and unfolds to view some. phases of university life 
which will be richly enjoyed by those who know something of 
the peculiar experiences the author presents; and it will also 


aid in giving to the uninitiated some ides of student-life in the 
portions of the work, and has expurgated rigidly all the great English university. 


Le Crp. Tragedie en Cinq Actes,: de P. Corneille. (1636). 
By Eugéne Fasnacht. New York and London: Macmillan 


& Co. Price, 30 cents. 

This belongs to Macmillan’s ‘‘ Foreign School Classics,” and 
contains a biographical notice of Pierre Corneille, a historical 
introduction to Le Cid, a glossary, historical and literary notes. 
The type is excellent, and the work is suited to students of 


French. 


Tue SCIENCE OF THE DAY AND Genesis. By E. Nisbet, D D-» 
author of Resurrection of the Body: Does the Bible Teach 
It? ete. New York: W. B. Smith & Co. Price, $1 00. 


The book contains a summary statement of the questions in 
dispute between science.and the Bible. The author shows 


that he has made a careful examination of the pointsincon- - 


troversy, and expresses his opinions with fairness, candor, and 
ability. His topics are, ‘‘ Whence the Earth ?” “‘ The Aim of 
the Bible; “The Antiquity of the Earth;” “ ‘ Day,’ in Gen- 
esis I.,—The Creation of Sun, Moon, Stars;”’ * Death Among 
Animals;” “ Darwinism;” Antiquity of Man (Evidences of), 
(Year Measure in Geology), (Biblical Chronology), (Present 
Condition of the Problem), ete.; “‘ Unity of Origin of the 
Human Species;” and “Final Destiny of the Earth.” This 
volume presents views that coincide with those of such stu- 
dents as Hugh Miller, Dawson, Dana, and Prest. Chadbourne, 


Hatr-Hours wits Greek AND LATIN AUTHORS. From 
various English Translations. With Biographical Notices, 
By G. H. Jennings and W.S. Johnstone, authors of A Book 
of Parliamentary Anecdotes. New York: Harper & Bros. 
This is a work of great value to a large class of persons who 

have not the leisure for the perusal of complete translations of 

the ancient classical writers. In this moderate-sized volume 
is presented a comprehensive view of the writings of the great 
authors, in translations by English poets and prose writers. 

Another and important object of this work is to supply a clas- 

sical reading-book for advanced pupils in schools, where the 

teaching is English; and also in such educational institutions 
where the ancient classics are taught only to a limited extent. 

The authors have shown great care and good judgment in se- 

lecting passages covering a wide field, and embracing extracts 

upon a great variety of topics. The preliminary biographical 
sketches are brief, but embody the essential facts which should 
be known to the readers to enable them to associate in their 
minds the author with the era in which he flourished, and the 
state of society in which he lived. It is a book that should be 


in every college and high-school library. 


Curist THe Lorp. By W. Williams. Boston: Oliver Ditson 

& Co. Price, 80 cents. 

This is a Cantata for Christmas and other occasions; in 
three parts, including scenes at Bethlehem, at Jerusalem, and 
at various other places, and ending with joyous music to cele- 
‘yrate the Resurrection. It is designed for mixed voices, con- 
taining appropriate words and good music, which can be ren- 
dered by ordinary choirs, with a few rehearsals. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— The North American Review will present in its February 
number, to be published on the 15th of the present month, 
Part III. of its series of articles on ‘‘ The Christian Religion.”’ 
It will be from the pen of Geo. P. Fisher, the eminent pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history in the Yale Divinity School,— 


as thorough a scholar and as able a defender of the Christian 
faith as this country affords. re tales presentation of the 
claims of Christianity is expected. 


— The 75th birthday of the poet Longfellow, which will 
occur on the 27th of February, will be celebrated in many 
schools throughout the country by readings and recitations 
from his writings. To all schools which propose thus to ob- 
serve the occasion, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Bos- 
ton, the publishers of Mr. Longfellow’s works, offer to send 
gratuitously copies of a neatly printed biographical sketch of 
the poet, with a fine portrait of him, and a picture of the fa- 
mous and historic mansion at Cambridge in which he lives. 
Early application should be made, and the number required in 
each school stated. The Longfellow Leaflets, published by the 


same firm, are admirably adapted for these celebrations, and 
will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents by 
the publishers. For 75 cents they will send the Leaflets and 
an excellent colored lithograph of Mr. Longfellow’s house. 


— G. P. Putnam’s Sons have arranged for the publication 
of the American edition of Prof. Henry Morley’s new volume, 
which they will issue immediately. It is entitled On English 
Literature in the Reign of Victoria, with a Glance at the Past, 
and will contain fac-similes of the signatures of some two 
hundred and fifty of the authors whose works are considered. 
The book will be published in Leipzig by Baron Tauchnitz, as 
the 2,000th volume of his well-known “‘ Library,’’ and in Lon- 
don by Sampson Low & Co. The author says in his Preface: 


* It is the purpose of this little book to tell as much as it can | 


in a few pages, of the spirit of English literature in that part 
of the reign of Queen Victoria which now belongs to history. 
Literatare, of ali things age earth the most significant, is no 
chance feast of scraps; it is the best utterance of the mind of 
a people which has its embodiment in deeds set forth by the 
historian. But the present thoughts of a man cannot be fair! 
Tr without some knowledge of the thoughts that 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE — 


FOR AGED PERSONS. 
I have found Horsford’s Acid —— to’ act very kindly 
n peed persons. M.D. 
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Jan. 19, 1882. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A BALLAD OF BURDENS. 
The burden of mild winters and wet feet, 
With weary splashings through the ary street, 
Of nasty fogs that chill through every dud, 
And trousers knee-high spattered with black mud. 
The burden of an utter wretchedness, 
Of wheeze, and sneeze, and all profound distress, 
Of feeble fumblings for a brief relief 
To hide one’s sorrows in one’s handkerchief. 
The burden of a cold that’s in one’s head 
And of a nose ae painful as ’tis red; 
Of endless slipslop, slopslip through the slush, 
Jabbing umbrellas all ways in the crush; 
The burden of thick blankets piléd high, 
Of catnip tea and stern-faced nurse hard by, 
Of splitting head, hot onions in each ear! 
Oh, death in life, the winter that is near! 


Educational Gatherings. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


R. L. INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 


The R. I. Inst. of Instruction met at Providence, Jan. 12, 
13, and 14, J. Milton Hall in the chair. Notwithstanding a 
driving snow-storm, there was a large attendance of teachers 
and friends from all parts of the State. 


First Day. 

On the morning of the first day the visitors were welcomed at 
the various city schools, and expressed themselves very much 
pleased with the work and methods there witnessed. In the 
afternoon the Grammar and Primary Depts, met at the Normal 
Hall, George F. Weston, A.M., in the chair, The exercises 
opened with an address on 

Arithmetic, 

by Gilman C. Fisher, N. H., illus, by the blackboard. The 
speaker said that one of the peculiar characteristics of Amer- 
icans was, that they were ever after a new theory because it 
was new; but he thought it were better if they would exam ine 
a new theory because it was an excellent one, and then not 
approve of it unless the theory was good in practice. There 
were four processes in arithmetical calculations, and so, if 
they pleased, he would introduce his views upon arithmetical 
methods under the name of the “four process method,” 
Objections had been made to the early learning of the four 
tables in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 
At Quincy they did not teach the written signs during the 
first year, but the acquisition of the tables was necessary, and 
in his opinion the sooner they conld Have written signs the 
better. Mr. Fisher then gave illustrations of his idea by figures 
on the blackboard, used in connection with blocks of wood, 
measures representing gallons, quarts, etc.; thereby leading 
the mind to connect figures with any object. whatsoever. 

Mr. A. J. Manchester, Providence, presented in an interest- 
ing way the value of the figure 8, and illustrated -on the 
blackboard several important combinations, by means of a 
wheel design, which originated in Rhode Island and is used 
to great advantage in some of the public schools. 

Growth. 

C. W. Parsons, M.D., addressed the meeting ‘‘ On Growth.”’ 
The doctor called attention to the teachers’ duty of possessing 
some knowledge of the being intrusted to his care. Physiology 
in its widest sense was the study of youth. Four essentials are 
necessary for development,—light, nutrition, exercise, and rest. 
The speaker especially referred to the need of rest. He said 
that he had come to the conclusion that with the young eight 
hours of good sound sleep should be taken out of every twenty- 
four. Dr. I. Ray was quoted as saying that few persons could 
exceed six hours of close mental labor without injury and 
danger; and Dr. Clark, of Boston, as applying the rule of rest 
to growing girls more penny than to boys and young 
men, from the fact that girls matured sooner than boys. 

The subject was discussed by Messrs. C. V. Chapin, L. W. 
Russell, and T, B. Stockwell. 


Pronunciation of Latin. 

In the High School Dept., — W. T. Peck, presiding, — Mr. 
John Tetlow read a paper on ‘‘ The Quantitive Pronunciation 
of Latin,”’ Mr, Tetlow said that the great objects which clas- 
sical teachers should keep constantly in mind are: First, to 
teach their pupils to read new Latin; second, the cultivation 
of the power to@ppreciate and assimilate the masterpieces of 
Latin literature; and third, the development of a taste for the 
study of language, and the establishment of methods and 
principles which the student will not have to abandon. With 
the latter object correct has much to do, and 
hence the observance o quantitative pronunciation cannot 
with safety be neglected; nor need it be, as it can be secured 
without any appreciable loss of time. 

Profs. Poland and (Liscomb supported the views of Mr. 
Tetlow. 

Deep Sea Soundings. 

Com. J. R. Bartlett, of the U. 8. Coast Survey, read a valu- 
able paper on “Deep Sea Soundings,” with special reference 
to the Gulf Stream; and with the aid of charts and the ma- 
chinery employed in making soundings, succeeded in giving 
the audience a tolerable idea of the way in which the depth of 
the sea and the varying temperature of the water is ascertained. 


Address by Prest. Seelye. 


In the evening a large audience gathered to hear an address 
by Prest, J, H. Seelye, of Amherst. The Dr. suggested that 
there never existed a nation that needed education more than 
America. But the question here arises, What sort of educa- 
tion should this American people have in order that they may 
i worthy of their position, and in order that, taking the reins 

n their own hands, they may go on wisely and well? In con- 


templating the kind of education we we must ine 
the fact that we need ed i the uca- 


tion must furnish support for the lower education. In mat- 
ters of education the lower depends upon the higher. The 
high schog! is the parent, not the child of the lower. We need 
the wisest and closest care for the higher schools of learning. 
But when culture is accomplished, there is still a deeper ques- 
tion, What has all this to do with character? The real out- 
come of education is not culture, but character; and what sort 
of character are we going to have from this culture? There 
is something more than culture in the producing of character. 
Cicero was as wonderful for his wealth of culture as for elo- 
quence, and yet when fortune, which had favored him, ceased 
to smile, could all his culture soothe him ? Prest. Seelye closed 
his address by an earnest plea for moral and religious training. 


Day. 


After a brief retrospect, by Prest. Hall, of the year’s doings, 
the following committees were appointed : 

Resolutions—D. W. Hoyt, Providence; T. D. Adams, West- 
erly; A. J. Eaton, Woonsocket; L. P. Merriam, Pawtucket; 
L. H. Meadow, Warren. = 

Nominations — Merrick Lyon, Providence; A. F. Pease, 
Pawtucket; M. L. Esten, East Providence; S. Sears, Newport; 
J. M. Nye, Warwick. 

Auditing Com.—A. J. Manchester, Providence; F. W. Wing, 
Providence. 

On Membership—A. J. Manchester, Providence; I. O. Win- 
ship, Providence ; H. A. Wood, Warwick; A. C. Robbins, 
Woonsocket; H. W. Clarke, Newport; G. W. Cole, Pawtucket; 
—— Whipple, North Providence. 


On motion of the Rev. E, M. Stone, the past year’s Com. on 
Necrology was continued. 


Teaching in U. 8. History. 

Miss C. E. Bush, of Connecticut, read a paper on the above 
subject. The speaker first referred to the design in the study of 
history, which she said should be studied for the training of 
good citizens. The teacher need not be a specialist in history, 


but should possess a general knowledge and be able to give an 
analysis which is the best help for retaining facts in the mind. 
This analysis should be established in the mind of the teacher, 
and so well committed by the pupil as tosummarize his knowl- 
edge. It is not wise to summarize largely, — only portions. 
Children should acquire history by reading, and in the recita- 
tions the thoughts should be clothed in their own language. 
Historical novels, the lives of heroes, etc., are indispensable to 
the cultivation of historical imagination. Another method is 
by question and answer, and here Miss Bush illustrated on the 
blackboard the advantage of having maps, no matter how 
crudely drawn, to assist in the grouping of facts, since it is 
unwise to burden the mind with too much, Much is to be 
gained by celebrating anniversaries and birthdays of great 
men. The good outcome in the study of history will be ac- 
cording to the motive of the teacher, and motives necessarily 
vary. Sometimes it is best to present the moral thoughtful- 
ness of history, and sometimes to appeal to the imagination. 
Each one must decide for himself. 

On motion of Prof Greenough a vote was then taken, thank- 
ing the lady for her clear, concise, accurate, and scholarly 


production. 
Brief remarks were also made by Rev. E. M. Stone, Dr. 
Lyon, and the president. 
Education, Many-sided. 
A. P. Marble, A.M., of Worcester, Mass., followed with a 
very able paper, with the above title. The schoolmaster, he 


said, is apt to’ be narrow-minded, dictatorial. School-govern- | P° 


ment is of necessity autocratic. A schoolmaster will have a 
a pet theory, and very naturally thinks his plan the best. 
Against ‘‘ruts’’ he protested. Do the same thing in a differ- 
ent way every time, if youcan. Ina general sense there was 
no best way. Many methods and plans had their advantages. 
The speaker called attention to three methods of teaching 
primary reading; viz, the ‘“‘a-b-c”’ method, the “ phonic 
method,’ and the ‘* word method,’’ and claimed that each 
had its advantages and disadvantages, and that neither would 
do as an exclusive method. He also pointed out the peculiar- 
ities of methods of teaching higher reading, with striking illus- 
trations. The important part of reading, he said, was to ap- 
prehend what the writer means. The time had now come, to 
call a halt upon the “ devouring of books,’’ in silent reading. 
The better way was to read less and gain more. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was commenced by an address on 
Elementary Physics, by Prof. I. J. Osbun, of the State Normal 
School, Salem, Mass., in which the professor illustrated the 


lessons given heretofore in Tak JOURNAL. 
The Teaching of Geography 

was the theme of avery interesting address by C. Goodwin 
Clark, of Boston. He suggested that they teach all subjects 
rationally. For example: In order that children may appre- 
ciate the size of the great lakes at the north of the United 
States, they should be taught what is their size as compared 
with the States near his home, in order that he may learn that 
these lakes are bigger than Narragansett Bay and the ponds on 
which he skates. In teaching facts concerning the climates 
of the country, the children should have explained to them 
the direction from which the rain comes in different regions; 
they should be invited to form conjectures as to what kind of 
winds prevail in certain sections when taking into consider- 
ation the physical conditions that there exists to influence the 
climate. These conjectures should be formed under the 
guidance of the teacher, and then they may be compared with 
the text-books. By this rational method of teaching, geogra- 
phy, instead of being a matter of memory, becomes one of in- 
vestigation and observation. It developes language, which in 
its turn cultivates the reasoning faculties; it teaches scientific 
facts also; and while a child is studying geography in a rational 
method, it is acquiring knowledge of all kinds. 


EVENING SESSION, 
In the evening the Governor of the State and several gentle- 


men prominent in connection with the cause of education 


addressed the association. After referring to the educational 
system of the State, the Governor called special attention to 
e need of pupils’ libraries. 


The Governor was followed by the Rev. W. H. Rugg in a 


very animated speech. Moral culture, he argued, should go 
with intellectual training, and men of all creeds and churches, 


and of no creed at all, ought to join hands that our schools 
may send forth good citizens,—men rooted and grounded in 
the principles of honesty and incorruptibility, 


The Rev. George Harris spoke in an amusing yet satirical 
strain on some of the defects likely to creep into any estab- 
lished system of education. It is a misfortune that many who 
become teachers do not enter upon the business as a life-work. 


The system is so nearly perfect and so comprehensive, that 
this very fact lies the danger that the end of teaching will ~ 
lost sight of in magnifying the means. Why is it that men 
who have come from the country and have had limited advan- 
tages have been the leading men of the community ? May 
there not be that, in this weighty and cumbrous system which 
discourages and quenches a proper love of knowledge. There 
is also in schools the marking system, which may be theoret- 
ically bad or good. But, whether good or bad as a whole, it is 
not good for the dull scholars. Another matter deserving of 
attention is the fact that the American youth are lacking in 
respectful manners. If teachers could have always before 
them the importance of their being well-mannered themselves, 
always polite and gentle, they would accomplish by that kind 
of influence very much more than they do. 

In the absence of Prest. Robinson, Prof. W. C. Russell was 
introduced. ‘We have been,” he said, “so much in the 


habit of talking about the common schools that it has become 
a fixed idea that, next to the American eagle, the common 
school is the greatest product of the 19th century.” ‘I think,”’ 
said the speaker, ‘‘it is the greatest American delusion that 
has been yet promulgated.” We have attributed to public 
schools, results that it is entirely unable to supply ; we are ex- 
potes from it that which it cannot give, and we are imagin- 
ng all the time that it is giving, and will give, that in which 
it is fatally defective. The government of the United States 
resis upon two foundations, viz.: intelligence and morality. 
There is nothing in the public school which professes to give 
the most important of those two elements. I am not disposed 
to ask that the public schools shall teach religion, until the 
representatives of religion in the community shall determine 
what is religion; but I do insist that morality is entirely within 
the sphere of school-teaching. 


Mr. N. Van Slyck, chairman of the School Com., in replying 
to the speakers who preceded him, said that our teachers are 


imparting morality and manners, and that while looking at 
results we must not forget that children are but five or six 
hours under the influence of the teacher, and that for the bal- 
ance of the twenty-four they are under home influence, or what 
i 7 worse, open to such influences as they obtain upon the 
street. 


During the evening, Prof. Ticknor entertained the meeting 
by reading, which elicited general applause. 


Tarrp Day. 


Report of Committees. 
At the opening of the sessions, the following officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year: 


Prest.—J. Milton Hall. 

Vice-Prests.—Rev. Daniel Leach, Hon. T. B. Stockwell, Rev. 
E. M. Stone, J. C. Greenough, Miss 8. E. Doyle, Miss R. E. 
Chase, B. W. Hood, James M. Sawin, George E. Church, Isaac 
O. Winslow, Charles B. Goff, Mrs. R. A. Esten, G. E. Whitte- 
more, Providence; Augustine Jones, Thomas H. Clark, New- 
rt; T. D. Adams, Westerly; D. R. Adams, Centreville; Fred 
Sherman, Pawtucket; J. Q. Adams, Natick. 

Sec.—X. D. Tingley, Central Falls. 

Assist. Sec.—J. F. Kent, Pawtucket. 

Treas.—E. H. Howard, Providence. 

Assist. Treas.—G. F. Webster, Providence. 

Directors.—D. W. Hoyt, Merrick Lyon, LL.D., Wm. A. 
Mowry, A. J. Manchester, L. W. Russell, Emory Lyon, Miss 
Ellyn A. Clarke, F. W. Wing, Wm. T. Peck, Miss Julia A. 
Osgood, Providence; I. F. Cady, Barrington; H. W. Clarke, 
Newport; A. C. Robbins, Woonsocket; L. H. Meader, Warren; 
George W. Cole, Alvin F. Pease, L. P. Merriam, Miss S. E. 
Bellows, Pawtucket; H. A. Wood, J. M. Nye, Warwick; 
Thomas Irons, Glocester ; Wm. S. Chase, Bristol; Stephen 
Sears, Newport; Daniel W. Irons, Manton; J. H. Tefft, South 
Kingstown; E. H. Potter, East Providence. 


The report of the Auditing Com. showed a small balance in 


the treasury. 
The Com. on Resolutions reported the following, which were 


severally adopted: 


Resolved, That the alarming increase in the use of lager beer and other 
light intoxicants which are so tempting to our youth, should prompt us to 
greater vigilance in pointing out to the children committed to our charge, 
the fearful evils which result from the use of intoxicating drinks, both to 
the individual and the community. 

Resolved, That in view of the fact that truancy fs so injurious to the in- 
teresta of our common-school system, a truant law is needed to aid in the 
preventing of unnecessary absence from school. 

Resolved, That we indorse the wise and thoughtfal address of Dr. Seelye, 
and would give special emphasis to that partin which he urges the per- 
sistent study of anguage. We recognize language as the vehicle of all 
trath; that it alone carries the history of man and the human mind, and 
that it is the most imperishable monument of civilization and culture. 
We believe that it should not be confined to the study of technical gram- 
mar, but that every branch taught in the lower grade of schools should be 
made to yield its language lessons. and that every child aspiring to higher 
education should be urged to begin very early to lay the foundations in 
the study of the ancient classic tongues. 

Resolved, That teachers should so far as possible advise their pupils in 
regard to books and periodicals read out of school, and seek to encourage 
a taste for those which are elevating and ennobling. 

Resolved, That the teachers in our public schools should discourage the 
use by the pupils who are under their charge, of tobacco in the various 
seductive forms in which it is presented. 


After a slight discussion on the last resolution by Messrs. 
Hoyt, Whittemore, Greenough, and others, Prof. H. M. Tick- 
nor, of Brown Univ., gave an interesting talk on 

Elocution, 

Prof. Ticknor believed that there was a necessity of strip- 
ping the teaching of elocution from many things irrelevant 
that have become attached to it. Calisthenics, for instance, 
he did not consider of any special value in eloecutionary drill, 


Good reading, he said, was simply presenting the words of the 
author as though he were improvising them. He recommended 
consecutive reading,—the reading of a whole book,—rather 
than the taking up of desultory extracts. Throughout his 
pleasant “talk”? Prof. Ticknor presented various practical 


suggestions upon particular points, At the close his re- 
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marks he gave readings from ‘‘ Evangeline,’”’ and Nora Perry’s 
poem, ‘‘ Lady Wentworth.” 
Deceased Members. 

Rev. E. M. Stone, for the Com. on Necrology, reported the 
death of three members of the Inst. during the past year; viz., 
Miss Abbie F. Kendrick, of Providence, who was engaged 
in the work of teaching for about sixteen years; Mr. R. 8. 
Andrews, Supt. of Schools of Bristol, and Prof: Eastman of 
East Greenwich. 

After a few closing remarks by the prest., J. Milton Hall, 
who certainly deserves the thanks of the teachers of Rhode 
Island, the meeting adjourned sine dfe. 


MISSOURI. 

The proceedings of the Missouri Valley State Teachers’ 
Assoc., which inet at Warrensburg, Dec. 28 and 29, speaks vol- 
umes for Mo., showing that her educators are thoroughly alive 
to the best interests of her children. 

Among the many topics discussed by appointed speakers, 


M. R. Conable, Warrensburg; “ Libraries for the Public 
Schools,” W. Delaney, Centreview; “ What Should the 
Teacher be?” S. S. Simpson, Nevada; “‘ What is New?” 
W. E. Coleman, Marshall; ‘‘ Teaching,” L E. Wolfe; **‘ Some- 
thing,” Miss G. F. Johnson, Kansas City; “Education and the 
State,” A. Haynes, Boonville; * Value of Empirical Knowl- 
edge,” B. F. Hickman, Sedalia; “ Primary Teaching,’’ Mrs. 
E. B. Kingsley, Kansas City; ‘‘ Problem of Education,” J. J. 
Campbell, Warrensburg; and “ Primary Principles, the Pre- 
ceptor’s Provinee,”’ A. Carroll, Independence. 

Altogether, the meeting reflects great credit on its executive 
officers, W. F. Bahlman, Prest.; J. C. McNiel, Sec. ; and L. 
E. Wolfe, Treas. For 1882 they give place to the following 
board: Prest., S. E. Wolfe, Plattsburg;- Vice Prest., Geo. 
McMillen, Boonville; Sec., Miss G. T. Johnson, Kansas City; 
Asst. Sec., Miss Jennie Bratton, Marshall; Treas., M. R. 
Conable, Warrensburg. 


Wm. F. Bahlman was appointed delegate to the next Branch’ 
State Convention, to be held at Sweet Springs, Mo., in June, 


1882. 
The Assoc. adjourned to meet Dec. 28 and 29, 1882, at Se- 


and the Assoc. were the following: “‘ Duties of the Teacher.”’ 


dalia, Mo. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CuirForD, Manchester, N. H. 


The New School Law.—On the first of the month a new law 
for the purpose of compulsory education took effect. Briefly, 
it is as follows: 


No child under 16 years of age shall be employed in any 
manufacturing establishment unless he has attended some 
public school, or private day school where instruction was 


given by a teacher competent to instruct in the branches taught 
in common schools, at least twelve weeks during the year pre- 
ceding; and no child under said age shall be so employed, ex- 
cept in vacations of the school in the district in which he re- 
sides, who cannot write legibly and read fluently in readers of 
the grade usually classed as Third Readers. No child under the 
age of 14 years shall be employed, as aforesaid, unless he has 
attended school as aforesaid, at least six months during the 
year preceding, or has attended the school of the district in 
which he dwelt the whole time it was kept during such year; 
and no child under 12 years of age shall be so employed unless 
he has attended the school of the district in which he dwelt 
phe whole time it was kept during the year preceding. 
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Jan. 19, 1882. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— Mr. Joseph D. Bartley, the popular prin. of the Burlington 
High School for the past six years, resigned his position in thie 
school last August, having received an offer to take charge of 
the Bridport High School, ina new and elegant building, 
with a considerable increase of salary. The pupils gradu- 
ated under Mr. Bartley during the past six years, and the pu- 
pils now in the school, held a reunion inthe City Hall, with 
music and refreshments, —some two hundred or more being 
present, —and gave a grand parting reception to their popular 
principal. The school presented him with an elaborate ice 
pitcher and goblets, and the class of ’81 gave him an elegant, 


gold-headed, og | cane. Ex-Supt. Alger, under whose ad- 
ministration Mr, Bartley came to Burlington, and Mr. H, D. 
Wheeler, the present Supt. (who was a member of the schoo! 
board when Mr. Bartley came to Burlington), were present 
Mr. D. Temple Torrey, Mr. Bartley’s successor in the Burling- 
ton High School, is a graduate of the last class in the Univ. of 
Vermont, and is a fine scholar from a scholarly family, and 
the Supt. and school board have great confidence that not- 
withstanding his comparative inexperience the school in his 
hands will continue its forward march as in years past. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BUNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


Women in Harvard College,—The question of admitting 
women to the Medical School came before the Board of Over- 
seers in this form: An individual desiring to contribute a fund 
for the medical education of women in Harvard Univ., asked 
the president and fellows whether such a fund would be ac- 
cepted and used as designed. Majority and minority reports 
were submitted by the committee in charge, and after a long 
discussion it was voted, 11 to 6, to accept the fund, the in- 
come of which shall ultimately be used for the medical educa- 
tion of women. During the year 47 ladies have been enrolled 
in the Harvard annex, and most of them took the classic 
course. Eight professors, 3 assistant professors, and 12 in- 
structors from the Univ. were employed in teaching the 29 


lasses. 
: The following appointments were confirmed: Gen. Francis 


A. Walker, Univ. lecturer on the resources of the United 
States; Alexander McKenzie, D D.. lecturer on Biblical The- 
ology; G. Stanley Hall, lecturer on Pedag It was voted to 
concur with the president and fellows in their vote authoriz- 
ing the Academic Council to accept a year of satisfactory study 
in Europe in lieu of such a year passed in residence here. 

— The Joint Com. on Ed. in the State Legislature consists 
of Senators Moore of Worcester, Gerry of Middlesex, Mudge 
of Essex; Messrs. Everett of Wareham, Dorchester of Natick, 
Mitchell of Cummington, Humphrey of Athol, Hill of Haver- 
hill, Stebbins of Springfield, Whitaker of Fall River, Towle of 
Boston. 

— A course of lectures has just closed at Hudson, held un- 
der the auspices of the high school, and under the manage- 
ment of the prin., Mr. Walter H. Small. Not only have the 
lectures been well received by the citizens, but their patronage 
has enabled the wide-awake teacher to clear a profit of $175, 
which will be devoted to the purchase of works of reference 
for the school library. Let other principals go and do likewise. 


— The Salem evening school had in December an attendance 
of over a hundred pupils, in charge of six teachers, and is said 
to be very successful. 

— Mr. Chas, E. Davis, prin. of the Webster High School, 
will retire from teaching, in the spring, to engage in the work 
of the ministry. 

— Mr. G. D. Bates, who has resigned his position as teacher 
of the Chiltonville Grammar School, Plymouth, has been in 
that school for seventeen years, during which time he has never 
lost a single day. 

— Mr. L. R, Wentworth, prin. of the Mansfield High School, 
has been elected principal.of the Fairhaven High School, vice 
Mr. Geo. H. Tripp, who has become master of the Middle 
Street Grammar School, New Bedford. Mr. Wentworth’s 
pupils have given him a watch-chain, seal, and gold stud, and 
Mr. Tripp’s have given him a Lippincott’s Geographical Gazet- 
teer, a Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, and a Noyes’s 
patent dictionary-holder. 

— Mr. Chas. A. Doubleday, prin. of the high school at 


Palmer, has resigned, and will be followed by Mr. F. W. 
Whitney, an instructor in the Mass. Inst. of Technology, for- 
merly principal of the academy at Kingston, N. H. 

— We regret to record the recent death from congestion of 
the liver and heart, of Mr. C. C. Hunkins, formerly of Haver- 
hill, but for the last four years prin. of the Morse School, 
Somerville. He was a teacher of ability and professional en- 
thusiam, and had been a leading officer in both the Essex Co, 
and Middlesex Co. Teachers’ Assocs, 

— The Dartmouth alumni dinner will be held at the Revere 
House on Wednesday, Jan. 25, at 5.00 p.m. All Dartmouth 
graduates of any department are heartily invited to be present, 
wherever they may reside, 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NorRTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 
— A class composed of 15 members will graduate from the 
Normal School at New Britain on the 20th inst. Though this 
excellent institution is graduating 30 or more annually, the 
supply is not equal to the demand. 


— The mastership of the Eaton School, New Haven, made 
vacant by the promotion of Mr. Dutton to the office of Supt., 
has been filled by the election of Mr. Clapp, late prin. of the 
graded school in Westville, where he has had a very successful 
experience as teacher. 


NEW -ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Prof. Orcutt :—Having seen how promptly you have acted 
in obtaining a position for Mr. W. Winslow, who has gone to 
Durham, Conn., I wish to enter my name as a candidate. 
Send me your forms of application and any information needed. 


Yours most respectfully, P. EB. HH, 
Jan. 14, 1882, Providence, R. I, 


“Do not stop my JOURNAL while an uneducated child or adult can be 
found in America, Send it right ee See and forever. Best in the 
United States, and nothing su rin the enlightened world. God bless 
THE JOURNAL forever.”—C, L. Zidersbury, Md. 
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MALE-VOICE CHOIR! 


GILMORE’S 


Kdinbargh and Quarterly Reviews. 


Price —(JUST OUT)— 50 Cts. 

A new book of Sacred or “ ay Songs”’ for Male 
voices, by L.O. EMERSON. It is a very comprehen- 
sive, finely edited and arranged book. with 91 good 
pieces, and 112 large pages. The music is of easy com- 
pass, in no way difficalt,—a very satisfying book. 


Peters’ Eclectic Piano Instructor. 


($3.25.) Has been used by hundreds of thousands of 
learners. A great success. 


American Glee Book. 


($1.50.) W.O. Per«rins. Is an excellent and popular 
collection for social singing. 


Stainer and Barrett's Dictionary of 
Musical Terms. 
($4.00.) Is a perfect encyclopedia for reference. 


National Hymn and Tune Book. 


(40 cts.) Full of the very best tunes for opening and 
closing schools. 


Emerson’s Vocal Method. 


Intermediate Speaker 


Edited by Prof. J. HH. GILMORE, 
University of Rochester. 


THE AUTHOR SAYS IN HIS PREFACE: 


“ The favor with which the Primary SPEAKER, de. | ments with the British publishers. They are not re- 


Longfellow’s Birthday. 


The 75th birthday of Mr, LONGFELLOW, on the 27th 


Messrs, HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. take pleasure|of February, will be quite generally celebrated in 
in announcing that, beginning with January, 1882, they | schools, An admirable aid for this interesting occa- 
have the exclusive sale in America of these two leading | sion is 
British Quarterlies. 

They are published in America by special arrange- | Selections from Mr. Longfellow’s Works, with a Pors 


LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS: 


trait, Biographical Sketch, and many I)lustrations, 


signed for the very yonngest pupils in our Public | prints, but are the original English editions, printed | 1, Pamphlet form (for Teachers), :, 


Schools, has been receiv 
it by an INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER, adapted to pupils 
between the ages of ten and fifteen. 

“In compiling each of these volumes, the editor has 
had in view a collection of able pieces, and of numbers, $1 00 
pieces adapted to the taste, and within the capacity, of ° - 


the class of pupils for whom the volume was, avowedly,| For the QUARTERLY REVIEW and the EDIN- 

BURGH REVIEW together 

“tolls has been, with the editor, a prime desideratum i | For either of these Reviews and THE ATLANTIO 
MONTHLY 00000 7.00 


only when they were such gen- | For both of the Reviews and THE ATLANTIO.... 10.00 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


prepared. 


but, only second to this, has been desire to secure 
freshness and and time-worn selections 
have been introduced, 

eral favorites as to be simply indispensable. In the 
case of some of these prose favorites, the editor haa re- 
tained only the moet significant and attractive portion, 
thus bringing the selections, it is hoped, within the scope 
of a younger class of pupils than might otherwise have 
ventared to handle them. 


($1.50.) Is the best low-priced book for the purpose. 


Parlor-Organ Instruction Book. 
($1.50.) By A. N. Jonnson. Is wonderfully easy, 
interesting, and thorough. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS SHOULD EXAMINE Published by 


*“ At the close of this volume will be found a list of 


jieces, adapted to the class of pupils for whom the vol- 
was intended, but so familiar that the editor has | be furnished. 
contented himself with simply mentioning them, and 
ving an explicit reference to some collection 
ey may be found.” 


1 Volume. 
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10 packages or more, 25¢. each, 
ay” Postage paid by the Publishers, 
Address 
HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


353 d 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


This Corner is New Each Issue. 


THe LIBRARY BuREAU, 32 HAWLEY S8T., SELLS 
THE BEST OF ALL LITERARY SUPPLIES, AT 
LEAST Oost. _ SEE Back Nos. AND 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 


WORTH SAVING. 


in which 


Our new 64-page Catalogue of al 
Coll Text-Books will be ready J: 


ED AND HANDSOMELY BounpD. Retail and Teacher’s prices. Copies mailed free to 
BEAUTIFULLY PRINT any one applying to CHARLES Dk SILVER & SONS, | distributes at co-operative prices, i. ¢., only an advance 


alnat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


12mo. Price, 75 cents. Publishers, 1102 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


THE LIBRARY BUREAU, 82 Hawley 8t., Boston, be- 
sides manufacturing all the technical articles needed 
1 the School and | in a public and private library, also buys for the libra- 
an. 15, containing | ries very large quantities of the best attainable stand- 

ard library Stationery at lowest wholesale rates, and 


[351 h | to pay for handling. With no store expense, offices ap 
stairs, a | 


Has several calls for lady teachers to 


Practical Object- Teaching. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, | 3) 
By Freperick Gururin, F.R.S. 16mo, samples, 3c. 


Combination Cards for the Primary School, in 
numbers, sentence. building, and writing. Set, | at once to 


well-qualified candidates desiring the 


F. F. Warrier, Farmington, Me. 


The Bureau of Education 


wanted to teach Painting and Drawing with the latest 
improvements, and Latin to advanced classes. Will G.F. King’s Business (a splendid pen. stiff) $ .45 


~ » saving is possible. The Bureau now 
offers to teachers the same prices as to libraries. Note 
a few and eugene with ag cost of same article, 
go South. One is| We warrant ali supplies the best. 


PENS AND PENCILS. 


nomination apply Falcon, - - 45 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, wan @uili, - - - - += «= = 55 
Biauzy-Peoure Paris Pen - = © 648 


cloth extra. $1.00. 


A volume planned to give in clear and comprehensive 
shape the first information that is required by children 
concerning the nature and use of the common objects 
about them. 


“Clay is a stuff,a Brick is a thing. . . . In this 
‘First Book of Knowledge’ I have striven to make 
clear what stuffs are, and how things are made from 
them. . . . When this book is used by a teacher, he 
should get for his pupils specimens of the stuffs and 
things spéken of.” —Eztract from Author's Preface. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR 


SONGS, 


1 Baby Mine, 
5 The Old Cabin Home. 
6 The Little Ones at Home. 
3 father’s Clock. 
18 Where Was Moses when the Light | 138 The Kiss Lay | the Door- 


Georgia- 
167 Waiting, My Darling, for Thee. 
60 Widow by the Sea. ¥ 


One Cent 


The Saulor’s Grave. [ 


[Went Out. | 139 DP’ You, Lo 


277 Kiss Me Again. 


rm r (a8 sun, 
330 Garden 


31 Must We, Then, Meet as Strangers | 243 m en Slippers. 

1 246 Poor, buta Gentleman 

in My | 249 Nobody’s Darling but Mine, 


Gillost, 303, - - - - 
half or one-quarter gross for 5 cents extra. 


One- 
Dixen Artist’s Pencils, 10 grades, the best made, 
selis at $1.20 per dozen, free by mail for 75 cents. As- 
sorted grades, or less than 12, at 20 cts. for 3. 


Dixon American Graphite Pencils, 5 grades, 

the best made except Dixon’s Artist’s, at half the above 

price, 40 cts. for 12. 

A. T. Cross Stylografic Pen, warranted, full 

size, carefully selected, “filled, box, filler, clearer, di- 
ions. complete for $1.50. This is the best $3.00 pen. 


in 


24 Sweet By and By. 4 

26 Who mma. yers. | 251 Put My Little Shoes Away. we wil a first or 

33 When you and I were Young 146 You May Look, but Musn't Touch. | 252 Darlin Gray. our illustrated catalog. 
36 When I Saw Sweet Nellie Home. | 150 There’s Always a Seat in the Par- | 255 Little Brown Jug. ’ aid. Add 10 ts if th h eq 
48 Take this Letter to My Mother. ,_ lor for You. : 256 Ben Bolt. or postage pre . cen e nw og 8 

49 A Model Love Letter,—comic $e r ve Bo Mother Now, I ma Weoptn 257 Seed. ad Sweetheart. be registered. Danger of lons is slight. No free 
oe Seichenite demapantannnen 159 Say a Kind Word You Can. | 270 Tim Finigan’s Wake. samples, but will send full value of any remittance, 
56 Little Old Log Cabininthe Lane. | 165 I Cannot Sing the Old Songs. 278 The Hat Father Wore. asso) . 

58 Marching Through 166 Norah O'N: 875 I've Ohly Been Down to the Club. We send » Warranted the best, saf 


SCHOOLS. Kild. 279 The Vacant Chair. 

@I By J. Foruss 10 Take Back th art. Since ity Mother Died The Sweet Sunny South. will you to up frequent our 
LL, M.D. Square 16mo, cloth extra, fully 72 The Faded Coat of Blue. | [Night | 178 Tenting on the Old Cem Ground. | 968 Come ee rine . list. you don’t know our responsibility, ask the 

illustrated. 75 cents. | 180 Willie, Wehave Missed You. | 286 MollyBawn. editor of this paper or any prominent lib: 


“ Simple, clear, easy of comprehension.”’— The Critic. 

‘Arranged on the true educational plan, that of be- 
ginning with the simplest facts and progressing to 
things more intricate,”—Cincinnati Commercial. 


95 TheG 


——s 112 The Old Man's Drunk Ag 
"~ For sale by all dealers, and by the Publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


| 27 & 29 West 234 St., N. 


86 Listen to the Mocking Bird. 
r Bright Smile Haunts Me Still | 185 Don’t be An 

he st ht When the Parlor’s | 191 Flirtation of the Fan. 

ypsy’s Warning. 

102 ’Tis But a Little Faded Flower 

104 The Girl I Left Behind Me. 

105 Little Buttercup. 

107 Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 


116 LAm Waiting, Essie Dear. 

119 Take Me Back to Home & Mother 

120 Come, Sit by My Side, Darling. 224 
We will send by mail, t-paid, any ten of thesesongs for {© cenvs ; any twenty-five songs for {§ cents; an 

Fifty for 25 cents. Or Set wills send the above one songs, for 40 cents. Remember, we 

one or 


« tam 
not send less WORLD MANUFTS co... 122 N cent 8 a 


286 
182 Over the Hills to the Poor House. | 288 Sally in Our Ally. 
with Me, Darling. | 209 Poor Old Ned. 


208 There’s None Like a Mother. 
204 You Were False, but I'll Forgive. | 302 The Butcher oa 


220 Annie Laurie, 
222 Sherman’s March to the Sea. 
Come. Birdie, Come, 


209 Whisper Softly, Mother’s Dying. 306 I’se Gwine Bac Dixie. 
211 Will You Love Me, Whem I'm Oia. 308 Where is My Boy To-Night. 
210 The Five Cent Shave. 

819 Linger, Not Darling. 

526 Dancing in the Sun 354 


See (free) of 50 other labor savers at lowest 
roe. $3.00 A. T. Cross Stylegraphic Pens 
Rubber at price, singly. Full 
size fac-simile engravings and prices free. ¥ 
LIBRARY BUREAU, 
Supplies for Public ond Private Libraries, 
32 Hawley St,, Boston, 


ew Yorke 


| 
— n Leaflet form (for Pupils, per package), 30c. 
| 
ave. 
292 Man in the Moon is Looking. 
im? [other. | 2956 Broken Down. 
to Love An- | 300 My Little One’s Waiting for Me. 
Did Love Again 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


D. App.eton & Co., New York, have issued 
another of the very valuable manuals by Alfred 
Ayres, relating to the use of words. It is en- 
titled The Verbalist, and devoted to only dis- 
cussions of the right and wrong use of words, 
aad other matters of interest to those who 
would speak and write with propriety. It is 


JOURNAL OF 


answered in the TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS’ 
LIBRARY, published by T. S. Denison, Chicago. 
The day is passing when “anybody can teach 
school.” Teachers must post up. The work 
referred to covers the entire ground. Common 
branches, Science, Civil Government, School 


Law, History, etc. It is the teacher’s cyclopedia 
and constant friend. It should be on the desk 
of every teacher in the land. It is published in 
one large octavo volume, at the low price of 


a companion volume to The Orthoepist, by the $3.00. 


same author, which is a pronouncing manual 
containing about 3500 words, including names 
of foreign authors, etc., that are often mispro- 


nounced, The two books are indispensable to 
every teacher and student of the language. 
Price $1.00 each, beautifully printed and bound 
in gilt. We earnestly commend them to edu- 
cators. 


J. G. BEIDLEMAN, 2028 Fairmount avenue, 
Philadelphia, has published the Book-keeper’s 
Companion, or Book-keeping Simplified, by T. 
A. Lyle, an experienced and expert account- 
ant. Price 75 cents by mail. This work is 
really a chart or compendium, showing in the 
clearest possible manner the whole general 
principles of book-keeping, giving itemized di- 
rections for the proper entering of any class of 
accounts or the keeping of any set of books. 
One with a very slight knowledge of book- 
keeping should have but little difficulty in 
readily understanding the principles of posting 


and balancing, by merely looking over this 
chart. It is truly multum in parvo, and, as a 
book-keeper’s guide and assistant, it has no 
equal. The book is done up in a neat shape, 
so that it can be carried in the pocket. 


HoveurTon, Mirriin & Co. announce that 
they now have the exclusive sale in America 
of the London editions of the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews. By special arrangement 
with the publishers they are able to offer these 
to American readers at $400 each, the price 


which has heretofore been charged for the 
cheap reprints. We think that many of our 
readers will be very glad of an opportunity to 
ay ve these two greatest reviews in the world, 
n the excellent typography of the original edi- 
tions, and at so small a cost. 


Tue time approaches when the higher insti- 
tutions of learning will be making provision 
for the year’s supplies of chemical apparatus 
and chemicals. We desire to ask all such of 
our readers as are interested in these studies 


to send for the descriptive priced catalogue of 
Messrs. Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. See their attractive card on the 
second page of THe JouRNAL. This well- 
known house can be relied upon for good goods 
and strictly honorable dealing. 


“Tue doctor told me to take a blue pill, but 
I didn’t, for I had already been poisoned twice 
by mercury. The druggist told me to try Kid- 


ney-Wort, and I did. It was just the thing 
for my billiousness and constipation, and now 
I am as well as ever.” Sold both dry and 
liquid.— Detroit Free Press. 


Our readers should notice the important 
books announced on the last page of our pres- 
ent issue, by Sower, Potts & Co., Philadel- 
phia. The Normal Educational Series include 
the well-known mathematical books of Dr. 
Brooks, principal of the Millersville State Nor- 
mal School of Pennsylvania. These books are 


widely used in all sections of the country, and 
have recently been introduced into Providence, 
R.1. Their entire list of books are of a high 
order, Send to them fora full descriptive cat- 
alogue, and correspond with them for intro- 
duction prices. ° 


WueEn the skin is parched and freckled by 
strong northwest winds and the face becomes 
dry and scaly, it can be restored to smoothness 


and good color by Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. A 
perfect remedy for troublesome itching and 
vexatious pimples. 


Swasey’s BLACKBOARDS are made to use, 
and by use they improve. Teachers should 
improve the opportunity to have their schools 
furnished with them when they need new 


blackboards or their old ones renewed, as their 
scholars can be employed advantageously in 
using them every hour during the session, and 
by so doing become more proficient in all their 
studies. Call, or write to J. A. Swasey, 21 
Brattle street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS, and others, desirous of engaging 
in outside work should carefully read Messrs, 
Alden & Hazen’s advertisement, in another 


column. They offer good books and large 
ducements, rite to them, > 


‘“WHAT SHALL I bo NExT?” is a question 
that constantly arises with the young teacher. 
This and thousands of other questions are 


A CARD. 


During the next six months there will be a 
large number of people out of emp!oyment on 
account of the drought; in some parts of the 
country there is a good deal of suffering. 
There are plenty of men and women in this 
country who, if some friend would put them 
in the way of earning two or three hundred 
dollars during the winter months, would be 
grateful for a life-time. A large manufactur- 
ing company in New York is now prepared to 
start persons of either sex in a new business. 
The business is honorable and legitimate (no 
peddling or book-canvassing), $50 per month 
and expenses paid. So, if you are out of em- 
ployment, send your name and address at once 
to the Wallace Co., 60 Warren St., New York. 
The Household and Farm in its issue of Oc- 
tober says: ‘‘ The offer made by this company 
(who’are one of the most reliable in this city) 
is the best ever made to the unemployed.” 
The Wallace Co. makes a special offer to read- 
ers of this paper who will write them at once, 
and who can give good references, [tf 


ImPoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first -classhotel in the city. zz 


HEALTH, hope, and happiness are restored 
by the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. It is a positive cure for all those 


diseases from which women suffer so much. 
Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western 
Avenue, Mass., for pamphlets, 


CEPHALINE is certain: allays nervous irrita- 
bility and sleeplessness. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Since 1870 Dr. Sherar has each year sent from this 
office the means of relief and cure to thousands afflicted 
with disease, The correspondence necessitated by this 
work becoming too heavy for him, I came to his aid. 
He now feels constrained to relinquish it entirely, and 


has placed in my hands the formula of that simple veg- 
etable remedy discovered by an East India missionary, 
and found so effective for the permanent and qpeeds 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitia, Catarrh, Asthma, 
and all Throat and Lung Diseases; alsoa positive and 
radical cure far Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Its remarkable curative powers have been 
proven in many thousand cases, and, actuated by the 
desire to relieve suffering humanity, I gladly assume 
the duty of making it known to others. Address me 
with stamp, naming this Paper, and I will mail you, 
free of charge, the recipe of this wonderful remedy 
with full directions for its preparation and use, prin 

in German, French, or English. W. A. Noyes, 149 
Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 348 m 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


‘Address A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
(P) ‘New York City. 


EUROP 
Tourjoo’s Fifth 

Bducations! Lzcursicn 1882 

re 


All Traveland Hotels first-class. Mo 
furnished_for the money than in any Exxcursio 
er offered. Special advantages secure 
or Sight Seeimg and visiting the granJest centres 
of Ariand Historic interest inthe Old World. 
Company Setect, Numbers limited. 32-page Prospectus 
sont free. Address TOURJEE, boston, Mass. 


EDUCATION. Vol. XV.—No. 3, 


Good News from Boston. 
NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOR ALL. 


We all forget when exhausted that we are invalids until our normal health 
is restored, frequently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Mur- 
dock’s Liquid Food will relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 

Testimonials furnished from Clergymen, Teachers, Lawyers, Editors, and others 


who have used it for the same wants. 


GENTS : I have, as well as many other teachers and studeuts here have, and do e Liqu whenever 
haus' ften (as all teachers will admit), and finds that it relieves us immediately. 
This is the largest Seminary for young ladies in Illinois, and we have testimonials from many other 
seminaries East and West that use it with the same satisfactory results. . 
New M. Boston, Rev, 1881. 
dersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 
our oe meals, oF were exhausted fren extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 


Murdock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any f or extract we have 
aver taken. Ik being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 


digestion ; (a tablespoonful is sufficient to relieve hunger). 
wante hausted. J. F. Woop, Treasurer 
and 43 officers, exhibitors, and mus ne, 


In General Use in the U. S. Navy and Hospitals. 


Ask your Druggist or write to us direct for Essay read before the American 
Medical Association at Richmond, Va, May 6, 1881, representing the Medical 
Societies in the United States; also, other essays and testimonials from some of 
the leading Physicians of New England and Medical Journals of the United States, 
of cases treated with MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD in preventing as well as 
curing Chronic Diseases, viz.: 

Consumption, Scrofula, Nervous and General Debility, Dyspepsia (Acute and 
Chronic), Constipation, Diphtheria, Intemperance, Cholera Infantum, Infantile 
Diarrhoea, Post Partem Hemorrhagia, Purpura Hemorrhagia with waxy liver, 
Pelvic Cellulitis, Malarial and other fevers; Chronic Strumous Arthritis, Scio- 
rasis of the Spinal Cord, Eczema, Senile Gangrene, Perinephritic Abscess, 
Neuralgia, Diabetes, Rheumatic Rheumatism, and other diseases of mal-nutrition. 

It will make blood faster than all preparations known, and can be retained 
by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected. 

It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 

Babies fed with it thrive equal to the best, and not a case of Cholera Ir- 
fantum known where it is used. Our electrotypes show that babies like it and 
want it. 

Kept by your Druggist; if not, can be obtained in any of the commercial cities 
or order direct, and we will pay express. 

One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz, 55 cts.; 12 oz, $1.00. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 


349 eow tf 


DI IP] EX Two books in one at the price of one, Writing always near copy. Affords 
good, smooth support for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge of Boel . Cir- 
culars and sample pages free. Address 
Copy-Book. 352 22 J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


ESTEY ORGAN 


ESTEY ORGANS 
General Managers AINES PEANOS, 608 Wasuineton 
BOSTON, MASS. 


H 
for New England, MAZELTON PIANOS. (347 za] 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


@™~ Sample pages of Interlinears free, Send for our new Cataiogue, and new Terms. 303 zz 


W. 8S. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Sadler's Counting-House Arithmetic. halt Arabesque, and containing over 


kind ever published. This work has received the unqualified indorsement of the principals of m f the 
leading Commercial Colleges. Exawinati pies with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of ro A thirds 
of the price. Circulars of this and other valuable Text-books sent on application. 339 tf 


The Mutual Provident Association, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


HON. THOS. W. BICKNELL, President. 


sar INSURES ALL GOOD RISKS AT ONE-THIRD 
THE USUAL RATES. Agents Wanted. 


Send to GkorcE 8. CHASE, General Agent, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass.. for full particulars. 341 


MANUAL OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


—— COMBINING THE —— 


Grube Method ana me Kindergarten. 


By Cc. C. FISHER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Dover, N. H. 
This is no new-fangled book, setting at defiance all that 
mon sense book, in which the two ruts and radical ~ 4 
classes and normal schools. Tells teachers of the primary grades specifically what to do . 
Price to School Officers and Teachers, 40 cents, postage paid. 


FOR SALE. 


A valuable School Property in a delightful town in 
New Jersey, only one bour by rail from Philadelphia, 
and one hour and a quarter from New York. The 
in and the good-will 
of the Principal is offe with the property. Ter 
of sale made easy. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager N. E. Bureau of Edneati 
353 ¢ 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Address NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY ’ 
324 eow 16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. prose 
W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N.y., | Gatalogues on Application. 
Cin Engineers” and. Surveyors’. Instruments | cat 
in all kinds of (198 pp.) 


jupplies for ngineers and Surveyors 
nied both Field and Office use. - 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 2/ zs (1) 


924 Chestnut Philadelphia. 


We have advantages as Seedsmen of which we wis! i 
i! 8 Seed: no sh totellthe public. Thirty : ienc PRACTICAL 
oughly test the quality of all Seeds and Plants. Our re wd vy Kd ye Hb 
} . 8. enhouses and Frames in Jersey City, are the largest in 
merica, covering upwards of four acres, sulid in glass, employing an average of seventy men throuxhout the year 


pet’ PETER HENDERSON & CO 


ening), but also to thor- 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Educational Publications: 


OF — 


Sons, 


27 & 29 West 23d St. New York. 


First Book of Knowledge. 


By Pror. GuTHRIE. A volume 
planned to give in clear and comprehensive 
shape the first information that is required 
by children concerning the nature and use of 
the common objects about them. 16mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


Animal Physiology for Schools. 


By J. M.D. 16mo. 
Cloth. 75 cts. 
“ little vol . « » The best primer in 
this we have seus. ¥. Evening Post. 


«“ Arranged on the true educational oo that of be- 
ginning with the simplest facts as eens to 
things more_intricate.’’—Cincinnaté 

“ Simple, clear, easy of com to ‘child. 


. . « Instructive ap — g to the more mature 
student.” — The 

“A capital book. . . . Beautifully illustrated.””— 
Inter- Ocean. 


“Should be abr pe used and recommended by 
teachers.”—Journal of Education. 


Science Ladders. 


Edited by N. D'ANVERS, author of “‘ History 
of Art,” etc. The volumes will form a series 
of Readers planned to teach the great laws of 
nature in language simple enough to be in- 
telligible to every child who can read, While 
purely elementary, they aim at awakening 
the powers of observation and reasoning. 
The volumes in immediate preparation are : 
Forms OF LAND AND WATER; A STORY OF 
EARLY EXPLORATION; VEGETABLE LIFE; 
FLOWERLESS PLANTS; LOwEsT ForMs OF 
WATER-ANIMALS; and LOWLY METAL AND 
ARgMOR-WEARERS, They will be fully il- 
lustrated, and will sell for 50 cents each. 


Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, 
The new (17th) edition. Revised and extended 


to the fall of 1881. 8vo; cloth, $900; half- 
russia, $12.00. ; 


The Comprehensive Atlas 


Of Modern, Historical, Classical, and Physica) 
Geograpy, comprising 130 maps, with very 
full descriptive letterpress, and index con- 
taining upward of 50,000 names. New and 
enlarged edition. Folio, half Morocco, ex- 
tra, $25. 


“Characterized by of and ex- 
cellence of eninge The maps are so clear 
that he who runs may Temes. 


FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, PRIZES, Ete 


Tne Universe; or, the Infinitely Great 
and the Infinitely Little. 


From the French of Poucnet. New and much 
cheaper edition. 8vo. With all the illus- 
trations. $4.00. 


: The Science of Mind. 


By Joun Bascom, President of the University 
of Wisconsin, author of ‘‘Natural Theology,” 
‘Philosophy of English Literature,” ete. 
Octavo, cloth, extra. $2.00. 


A work prepared f students, 
of interest also to the 
» « interesting and instructive.” 
“ A clear “and strong presentation of the intuitional 
Philosophy”,— Chris Christian Intelligencer. 


Asthetics, or the Science of Beauty. 


By Joun Bascom, author of “Science of 
Mind,” “ Ethics,” Natural Theology,”’ etc. 
A new and revised edition. 8vo,cloth. $1.50. 


The Philosophy of Rhetoric. 
By Joun Bascom. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 
Liberal examination and 
intreduction. Full educational list sent 
on application. 


PUTNAM'S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 
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E. PINKHAM’S 
> VEGETABLE COMPOUND. | 
for all those 


best f 
so0common to our female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, andthe consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its use. 


gestion. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 
For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
is 


Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE OOM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either, Mrs, Pinkham 
Send for pamph- 

Address as above. Mention this Paper, 


No family should be without LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 


END FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Address 


VARIETIES. 


A POETICAL ESSAY TO MISS CATH- 
ARINE JAY. 


FROM AN OLD ORGAN. 


An S A now I! mean 2 write 
2 U, sweet K T J; 

The girl without a |j, 
The belle of U T K. 


I 1 der if U gotthel . 
I wrote2 U, B4 
I sailed in the RK D A, 
And sent by L N Moore. 
My M T head will scarce contain — 
lealm ID A bright, 
But A T miles from U I must 
M ~— this chance 2 write. 


And Ist, should NEN V U, 
B E Z, mind it not; 

Should N E friendship shown B true, 
It should not B forgot. 


But friends and foes alike D K, 
As you may plainly C 

In every funeral R A 
Or uncle’s L E G, 

From virtue never D V 8 ; 
Her influence B 9 . 

Alike induces 10 dern S 
Or 40 tude divine. 

And if U cannot cut a —, 
Or cause an |, 

I hope U’ll puta. 
21?. 


y cousin eart and 7 
He offers in a J, 
A § 2 of land. 
He says he loves U 2 X 8, 
D’ re vir2ous and Y’s, 
In X LNCUXL 
All others in his I’s. 
SA until U Cc 
prog U2xQ 
And do not ha, in FEG 
My young and wayward muse, 
Now fare U well, dear K T J; 
I trust that U R true; 
When this U C then U can oy 
AnSAIOU, 


— Preserve your conscience always soft and 
sensitive. If but one sin force its way into 
that tender part of the soul and dwell easy 
there, the road is paved for a thousand iniqui- 
ties. — Watts, 

— Sorrow itself is not so hard to bear as the 
thought of sorrow coming. Airy ghosts that 
work no harm do terrify us more than men in 


Dr. C. W. BENSON, of Batimore, Md., 


In the course of his practice discovered what now are. 
renowned in medical practice, viz: a combination of 
Celery and Chamomile in the shape of Pills. They are 
used by the profession at large and constantly recom- 
mended by them, 

It is not a patent medicine. It is the result of his 
own experience in practice. They are a sure cure for 
the following special diseases, and are worthy of a trial 
by all intelligent sufferers. They are prepared ex- 
pressly to cure sick headache, nervous headache, dys- 
peptic headache, neuralgia, paralysis, sleeplessnese, 
dyspepsia, and nervousness, and will cure any case. 
The Doctor's great remedy for Skin disease, called Dr. 
Benson's Skin Cure is and greatly 
sought after by all persons who have skin diseases or 
bad complexion. An excellent toilet dressing. 

Sold by all dr 
North Kataw ‘Md. By inal, twe boxes 
for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address, 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
i SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINGS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 


& 


and external treatment. 


steel with bloody purposes.—T. B. Aldrich. All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
t , . 
Normal Sc ools, Academies, &c. Prof. lanover, 844 zz TH HE R S 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
ht Heges and an ’ eir income by 

Soon te the Regi CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. SELLING STANDARD BOOKS. 


NARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
J sexes. Four courses of study. Js. Ww. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE, 
OxFoORD, GEORGIA 

Emory College was organized in 1837. ‘It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles eastof Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTicus G. 
HayaGoop, D.D., Uxford, Ga. 348 tf 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
/ agg For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. GEO. F. MaGoun, Prest. 335 tf 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, A home school of excellent 
CHas. C, BRAGDON, pal. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Prinvipal. 


DEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
Patronized half the States in the Union. 
H, BaRLow, A.M., ipal 


PREPARATORY. 


ANNA BARIGAT, Principa/, Freeman P1., Boston. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 
New 


SA RLETO ON, Principal. ‘01 ss 


ASSACHUSETTS ofa TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
T WORCESTER. Both 
ursday, Fe 1882. 
E. H. RussELL, Principal. 
NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
8t. (late Deacon 
ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Regular course of study, two years. A Special 
special of sendente. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


ASS. STATE 
Y 1679 Washi: 


vanced Course for 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, - 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will with entrance 


examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HyDk, Prin. 


Oné teacher has ceed over $140 in 5 weeks, outside 


of school-hours. dress, 


ALDEN & H4ZEN, 
31 MILK STREET, Boston, Mass, 


SELL 
hook tains all Civil, Military and Politic 
of both Nor North and South America, down to Bee 
Administration—the Biographies of over 200 Emi-— 
ment Americans—All Great ki xcitements that ever 
peaces over this country—Famous Witchcraft Delusion— 
ti-Masonry Excitement, 1826—Webster and Haynes’ 
Great rism—California Gold Fever—Spir- 
it Ra reat Civil War—Biack Friday— 
Fiske --SalaryGrab—Weman’s Crusade--Beech~- 
er Trial Bank of On California Failure—Exposure of Bel- 
usterand His 300—Jno. D. Lee and the Mount- 
ain Meadows Massacre—Dr. Tanner’s Fast. It contains all 
Inventions—the Modern Sey eae, 1655—the Franklin Stove— 
The Cast-Iron Piow— Whitt 8 Cotton 


money. 
Address, 


KING, Thompsonville, 
And 373 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
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BY PROF. 


vow gg 


the BEST 


FREE: for now 4400 One agent 
nh two da ays. 
. World mr fe Cor New 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss, 


Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGan, Ph.D. 


'ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 
OCHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE. 
Teachers 


sending for catalogues please vane their 
schools. 325 tf 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 


usiness. 


1. 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, 
Boarding School for both sexes. 


Vt. A first-class 
moderate. 


‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 
ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical ar and 
Go Commercial College. Rev. ¥.D D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I 63 as 
ST NEWTON Classical School. 
Address N, T, ALLEN, W, Newton, Mass. 6) ss, 


NORMAL L SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 


For catalogues, address J. G. 80oTT. 133 


WELLESLEY | COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seen Gonre of alles Sady 


The Five Years’ Musical ee 

Pour 8 Courses for Honors in Clas- 

athematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


dar, fall wil) 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


GARFIELD 


Ablest_ Authorship; Finest Illustrations: 
Lowest Price. Containing the scenes and incidents 
of his boyhood; struggles of his youth ; might of bis 
early manhood ; ’valor as cares us a States- 
wens election the Preside e Tragic 

of his Death, Fastest selling, Book 


dd 
Cincianail and Chicago. 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Is. prepared to furnish (both ladies and gentlemen) 
first-class Teachers of Modern and Ancient Lan- 
guages, as a speciality ; also, teachers of. Music and 
Elocution. Apply to , 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
10 Hawley Street, Boston. 


350 b 
Cheice Poetical Selections for Au _ 
Albums, neatly bound — spicy 


300 Verses. and 35 »—all for 


ar 
postpaid. Patten & WADE, 49 Barclay St.,N Y. [349f 


ADA L, HOWARD, President, 
176 ss. Wellesley, Maas. 


| A YEAR and Os Wiese 


free. Address P. 
ugusta, Mai 


. 
Z 
a It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 
— = 
LIVER They cure constipation, biliousness 
end torpidity of theliver, 2 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
— 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4, Comp Th ; 
appointments. 5. Ten years’ course. 6. Military 
teachers. Apply to 
lz 
| = 
| 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


DeGraff’s School-Room Exercise Books. 


For Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Schools. 
DESIGNED FOR WRITTEN SPELLING, AND EXERCISES IN THE CORRECT USE 
OF LANGUAGE, COMPOSITION, ETC. 
It aims to give practical training in the art of expressing thoughts with the pen. Exercises in writing are 


introduced not as an art of itself, but with immediate reference to the work in hand. It follows the plan of 
nature, The child is taught to write, to read, and to combine words into sentences. By this process the child 


* forms a permanent habit of writing as if speaking. 


The advantage of the method followed in this book is, that it teaches the correct use and meaning of each 
word in an original sentence, and develops the power of expression of thought. 
Primary, now ready. Sample Copy, 10 Cents. 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, {* 


5 Bond Street, 6 Hawley St., 152 & 154 Wabash Av. 
BOSTON.” CHICAGO. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bremficid Street. 


Object- Lesson Cards, 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 

I. Vegetable Kingdom, set of 30 
Animal Kingdom, 
Size of cach Card, 13 x20 inches. 


in the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 


and 
Speci 
articles, mineral substances, and wood eouee a 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and inter- 
esting miniature industrial museum. Call and exam 
ine. Descriptive circular sent on 

BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 

15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 


OLARK & MAYNARD, Broadway, 


LIsH NEW YORK. 
Andersen’s Misteries and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighten’s Histery ef Rome; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; — 
Reed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Lessens in 
Hlutchisen’s Physiclegy and Mygiene. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, H. 1. SMITH 
46 Madison 8t., Chicngs. 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Breadway, New York, 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


Leveli’s United States Speaker, $1.00. 
Levell’s Schoo! Dialogues, $1.00. 
Northend’s Little Speaker, 40 cts. 
Northend’s American 8 er, 68 cts. 
Northend’s &chool Dialogues, 68 cts, 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, $1.32. 


351-tf 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
. TAYLOR & CO., 


7153 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; — 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Story; 


pencerian 
Swinton’s Geogr 
Webster's 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &o., 


For New-England States address 
HABRBISON HUME, 
as 2% 14 Milk Street, Besten. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 
Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMERBICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 

With Bi phical ketches and Notes. $1.00. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected m Haw- 

thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 

Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 


Notes. $1.00. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS, 150 Poems, selected 
and arrap Hewry Lopes. 
POETR FOR CHILDREN. 
SAMUEL ELIOT, late Supt. of Sch 
.» fully illustrated. 75 cts. 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. 
from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited 
JOSEPHINE E. Hopapon. With Illustrations. 25¢. 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by Joseruine E. 
Hopepon. Leaflet Pamphlets (for Teachers) 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per package, 25¢.: Leaflets, 
or more packages, each 20¢, net. 
Special Rates for Introduction. 


&o. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOOORICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature. 
A4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. cae. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


N ew Inductive Avithmetics 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York, 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia., 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St, Phila. 


CRITTENDEN’S NEW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
4 Books., all Royal 8vo, and Printed in Colors, 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 
Warren’s Manual of Elecution. 
Vogde’s Mensuration,. 
Lynd’s, Thomas’, & Oswald’s Etym ologies. 
a” Send for circulars of our valuable Text-books. 


HARPER & 
Publish 


} Agents. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Hiustrated Schoo! Edition in 
the World. The only School Edition giv 


ing a Summary of the Various Readi — 4 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the Jessons. 


leading Editors. 26 Volumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. The Tem- 
VIII. — Richard — Richard III. — 
. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Vv. 
— As You Like — Mach Ado About Noth- 
Night. — 


= and Othello. — Twelfth 
Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Patt L—| Her’ 


Shrew. 


Henry IV. Part it —Kieg Lear.—Taming of the 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF| 


THE UNITED STATES, 

By FRANC 
FRANOIS ADAMS, 
4 BOOK 
EVER 


The 
Pranklin Sq.. NEW YORE, 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8, 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILLSON. 
The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 
Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Five Readers are now ready. 
Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York, 
Denes es Cepy Beoeks. 
Graded Spelling | 
‘ext Books. 


Catalogues, etc. , furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General land 


WE OFFER 


unusual facilities to Schools and Colleges in the pur- 


 TEXT- BOOKS, 


Having » VERY LARGE STOCK of both NEW and 

SECOND HAND, at lowest rates. 
. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers. 

37 Park Be, New York. 


Franklin Composition 
Exercise Blanks, 


COMPLETE IN THREE NUMBERS. 


Introduction Price, $1.80 per doz. 


Specimen Pages Sent Free. 
Address 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


246 758 Broadway, New York. 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 
Order all PeRiopI0aLs American 
and Foreign, at CLuB Rates. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers = th Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
Address HENRY D. YES & CO., 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 09 1.10 
Bescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chem > 1.20 
Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeveon’s Elementary Lessensin Legic, .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Blem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 


Catalogue sent 
154 az 22 Bond Birect. How York. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
“Oxford” Editions. 
Authorized by American Committes of Revision. 


Scientific Books. 


Very la stock of all books published in this 
country and in England, and many French and Ger- 
man, for sale at the lowest _. 
Send 10 cents for 116 page Catalogue, new and 
revised edition, with 750 new tities inserted. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vols. 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, printed on 
thin, opaque paper, 8 vols. in 4, 12mo. cloth, $6.00. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the yee | of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. Jobn G. Shea; 
and containing the population of the United States from 
census of 1880. With steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 illus. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 


For sale at all bookstores, © 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
3lg 49 Bleecker St., New York. 
L. PRANG & O0., 


anp Epvcationat 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH 


NEW YORK. 


8 German Classics 
The Bortes (18 vols. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 4:30 
Godwin’s of 9 ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s for Home 1.28 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols. each 60 
fingwell’s English O Schools, 1.50 
Klemm ‘oeste fur Haus und 265 
P 
Day sychology Esthetics, and 
moral Thootes 56 
1 
Le Duc’s 
ny 


Brief Elementary Manual of Gymnastics, 


For Teachers and Schools, 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CoO., 
339 16 Hawley St., Beston. 


Vol. XV.—No. 3. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 
Guyot's New 
%Guyot's Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
FPelter’s New Ari 
Cooley’s Physics, 
ey’s 
many Grammer and Test 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 93 Hawley Street, Boston. 
PorTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA, 


The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 


205 Wabash Ave, (COates’s Comprehensive aker, 
Elderhorst’s Blowpips 
*  |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras, 
rigonom, 
aub's Language 
133 Westminster 8t., Gummere’s Surveying 
PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 
R. Greeley’s Political 
Dickens's Child's History Engiand. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 
119 and 121 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century. 


12mo. Cloth, Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OCO., 
PUBLISH 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPINC, 
Centaining Single and Double Entry. 


This is a concise, clear, and practical work of moder- 
ate size, and yet sufficiently full to give a thorough 
bnowtedee of the principles of the subject. 

In addition to the usual number of examples illustra- 
tive of the different forms, a considerable number of 
examples are given for the pupil to put into shape him- 
self. It is not too technical and heavy, but is thorough- 
ly practical and adapted to current business methods. 

“« Mese' "8 Bookkeeping has been used in our school 
for two years t. I regard it as an excellent text- 
book. Itis methodical, ple, ~, 
the puptis, progressive, thorough, and complete, 
practical.” A. MowRy, Providence, President of 
American Institute of Instruction. 

ee Copy of Bookkeeping sent on receipt of 50 cts. 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence solicited, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


. THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se ng } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


COMPTON’S MANUAL OF LOGARITHMIO OOMPUTA- 
TIONS, being introductory to the stady of Logarithms. 
For High Schools, Academies, and Scientific Institu- 
tions. By Prof. ALFRED G. CompTon, of College 
City of New York. ivol, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY MECHANICS 
FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND SOHOOLS. By E. 

ES tant Professor of Natural Philosophy, 

Vale College. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

BRIGG@’S ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. By 
Gero. R. BrieGs, Instructor of Mathematics, Har- 
vard College. Adapted to Colleges, High Schools, 
and Scientific Instruction. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS. edition, 
ada for College use. By Prof. W. W. Jonnson. 
With the co-operation of Prof. J. M. Rrox, of U.8. Na- 
val Academy, and companion book to Rice and John- 
son’s Abrigded Differential Calculus. 1 v. 12mo, $1.50. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor P N.Y. 
Either of above supplied to a Teacher or Professor 

= with reference to introduction, 

‘or $1.00. 


6 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, | VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
est. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


Eclectic Series---Latest Publications. 
The prices quoted are Introduction & Sample Copy Prices. If ordered by mail, add one-sixth for postage.) 


Graded Selections for Memorizing. PhD. Supt. Cin- 


Cloth, red edges. 50 cents. ; 


Treasury of General Knowledge. 


CELIA DoeRNeR. F stu- 
Questions ond Metural 


History, Science, and Miscellaneous Topics. 12mo. Half roan. 50 cents. 
McGuffey’s Revised Primers, Fierbie, $1.00 per dozen ; stift covers, $1.50 


McGuffey’s Revised Reading Charts. Roman “and 


Color Chart. 
Tar Boards, 10.00, 


A Photographic Reduction 


, on Eclectic Revolving Stand, $7.50 per set; in Portfolio Manila 


of McGuffey’s Revised Charts will be sent by mail to 
any address on receipt of 5 cents. rat 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 


M, W. TEWKESBURY, New-Bng. Agent, Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


3, 
; Designed to illustrate the uses of Var is substances ee 
4 
| | American Text-Bocks of Art Education.) 
American Drawing Medels for the use 
Drawing Materials. 
Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
Animals and represented in thele 
| colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
| | 
| = 
omed —A 
Please send for 
+ STOCKIN, Agt. 
~ 
NEW-ENG. PUB. CO., fall list, wi 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston, to the Pati th specimen pages, mailed on application 


